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COSI Sd TUM tia modern tdea 


in life nsurvance selling, loo 


c : For the new agent’s introduction 
to life insurance selling, Connecticut 
General has developed an “easier 
starting” formula that helps smooth 
the way to a successful selling career. 
And the formula works! 


For example, Connecticut General 
can point to case after case where new 
agents have become thoroughly estab- 
lished in their first year. And there’s 
a good reason for this. Responsibility 
for attaining results now rests with 
the Company. It’s up to us to pick 
the right men. It’s up to us to train 
those men so that they can do a fine 
job. It’s up to us to give them com- 
plete lines to sell. And it’s up to us 
to follow through. 


Of course, this doesn’t mean that 
we can miraculously make a star in- 
surance man out of anybody, but it 
does mean that the man who qualifies 
and is trained as a Connecticut Gen- 
eral agent has a good “head start’’ on 





a successful career. 


Connecticut Gon eral 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insur- 
ance, Salary Allotment Insurance and An- 
nuities, All Forms of Group Insurance, and 
Group Annuities. 
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WHAT THE BIG 
PRODUCER CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always 
be avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes the 
Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most complete 
set of statistics on life companies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying infor- 
mation in the possession of any client. 
All companies are shown on a com- 
parative basis. You can draw imme- 
diate and accurate comparisons to 
support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut & 5éth Sts. Phila., Pa. 





COMPENDIUM 
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OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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Outstanding 


Producers 
(See page 24) 















SIDNEY SILVERBERG 


Continental American Life, 
New Haven, Conn. 


WILLIS H. HEILMAN 
Reliance Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WILLIAM W. GARDNER 
Top Club Member, New York Life, 


Fresno, Cal. 





TOM D. YORK PAUL J. ALLEN 
Occidental Life, San Diego, Cal. Equitable of lowa, Topeka, Kans. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 








t——--Special to The Spectator----+4 


HE writer recalls having lived 

next door to one of the most con- 
sistent producers of a large Canadian 
life insurance company for two and 
a half years. We found him one of 
the best neighbors, and were especi- 
ally pleased to note that during our 
stay in the vicinity he never once 
forced upon us discussions of the 
products he sold. 

The agent we are referring to, 
while not of the million-dollar-busi- 


ness class, nevertheless, we under- 
stand, has been doing better than 
$200,000 for 13 or 14 years straight. 
He makes, from what we were able 
to observe, a_ respectable living. 
Things are going to change for that 
class of agent, however, if conditions 
in Canada are any criterion at the 
moment . .. and not for the worse 
but probably for the better. He will 
soon find his travels by automobile 
more severely restricted than they 
are now under liberal rationing; he 
won’t be able to travel to the farthest 
corners to seek business. 

What many executives expect to 
happen before this war is over is a 





She's Not “Beholden’’ 


“Aunt Emily” 


is the good angel of her community. 


When troubles beset the good townsfolk they find 
her’s to be a broad and sympathetic shoulder on 
which to weep. Even of disposition, generous and 
radiating an optimism reflective of her security 
and happiness, she is, indeed, to be envied. 


The secret of “Aunt Emily’s”’ 
smile is her independence. 


chronic 


She has to 


look to no one for those things she needs 


in life. 


Her late husband saw to that by 


creating an income for her through his 


life insurance. 


It is true that the agent was persuasive, if not actu- 
ally persistent, but he has earned the gratitude of a 
little old lady who grows flowers in HER OWN 


GARDEN. 
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little digging around in his own back 
yard on the part of the agent. The 
conception, in peacetime, seems to 
have been that distant fields looked 
greener; but restricted transportation 
facilities will force many an agent to 
seek, from now on, a good portion of 
his business in his own community. 
The chances of developing sales there, 
apparently, have been overlooked too 
many times, one executive told us, 
because it was too close to see; “was 
right under our noses,” is the way 
he put it. 

In fact, there are some in the life 
insurance business today who think 
that the automobile has _ perhaps 
been one of the major drawbacks to 
the average life insurance agent. 
There are a number of prominent 
agents in Montreal, for example, 
whom we talked to the other day who, 
as far back as ten months ago, de- 
cided to sell their motor cars so as 
not to be stuck with them for the 
duration. They have noticed a rela- 
tively sharp gain in their sales since 
that time; and notice, too, marked 
improvement in bodily health. 

One argument is that when one 
must walk fair distances, or go by 
street car, one does not waste time 
that has been wasted all these years 
on useless calls. Now, with the area 
of daily calls so restricted, due to 
slower means of travel, the agent is 
found to be picking and choosing a 
little more. In fact, the Montreal 
agents have proved to their own 
satisfaction that they have raised the 
earnings ratio per daily visit since 
abandoning their cars. 

It’s a thought, we believe, that may 
have been overlooked by many in the 
field. The Montreal agents we ‘re- 
ferred to have started developing 
their neighborhoods and they’re doing 
all right. 

a * 


Fraternal Actuaries 


Will Meet 


The Fraternal Actuarial Associa- 
tion will hold its meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
June 3 under the chairmanship of 


~ President. James D. Reeder of the Aid 


Association for Lutherans in Apple- 
ton, Wis. 
Among those to appear on the pro- 


gram are Richard A. Anderson, ac- 


tuary of Protected Home Circle; 
G. S. Ling, actuary of Royal Neigh- 
bors of America; L. M. Rosholt, as- 
sistant actuary of Aid Association for 
Lutherans; and Joe McCormick, chief 
actuary of the Wisconsin insurance 
department. The American Institute 


‘of Actuaries meets at the same place 


on June 4-5. 
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Necessary War Service 


ECAUSE the nation concentrates on the war effort, new 
insurance will be written during the coming months 
only when insurance men, with conviction and resource- 

fulness, present the wisdom of their cause and the financial 
protection it guarantees. The institution of life insurance 
and every life insurance man who has espoused underwriting 
as a career must, with energy and determination, strive to 
maintain high public appreciation of the magnificent con- 
tribution that life insurance is making to the esprit de 
corps of America during days that are dark. 

Life insurance savings daily are distributing some nine 
million dollars to men, women, and children, mostly widows 
and orphans, who without it would be in want and a burden to 
the community. Life insurance savings daily are allotting 
some two million dollars to the government to buy guns 
and ships and tanks and planes to bring security and, through 
it, peace, to America and the world and vigorous support to 
the boys on land and sea over the reaches of the earth who 
would sacrifice their all in freedom’s cause. Life insurance 
is sending thousands of its representatives into homes and 
factories, offices and farms, to preach the gospel of protec- 
tion to the end that, in days of darkness, men and women 
may have a financial light to guide them through the gloom 
of need. 

That conviction which has ever gripped men engaged in a 
righteous cause must now inspire all life insurance men to 
labor and sacrifice that others may be free from care and 
worry. Something of that same spirit which stirs our soldiers 
and sailors, marines and airmen, to action—something of the 
vision, the courage, and the resourcefulness that have enabled 
zealots through the ages to further the course of human 
brotherhood, must animate life insurance men. In the days 
to come, many will default, for the way grows hard to travel. 
These men, though they accepted the rewards that came 
from the popularity of life insurance, are not prepared to 
carry on when shadows fall. 

Life insurance has a continuing job to do. Just as war af- 
fected industrial campaigns to retain public consciousness of 
certain products, so must the institution of life insurance 
redouble its effort to keep men everywhere alive to their 
dependence on the protection it has always provided against 
the vicissitudes of life. Life insurance men must remember 
that to serve and sacrifice to maintain every institution which 
has contributed to America’s greatness is a duty patriotic in 
its ultimate, if not its primary aim. A rededication must be 
made to the high hopes and high ideals which have brought 
solace and contentment through the long years to many 
lives which otherwise would have been dark and dreary. 


Lav. 
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the role of a prophet, and particu- 

larly in turbulent times like the 
present. Following so huge a war, 
we shall no doubt be faced with many 
hard problems, such as burdensome 
taxation, business changes in many 
directions, considerable social unrest, 
rearrangement in buying power with 
a substantial temporary lowering in 
the standard of living, terrific unem- 
ployment for a considerable period, 
numerous violent investigations under 
governmental auspices, and a strong 
trend toward inflation. Yet I feel 
that, with respect to the future of 
insurance, I am justified in being op- 
timistic. After all, the problems I 
have mentioned are but big incidents, 
just as war itself, is a rude incident, 
in the long-run scheme of things. Let 
us not forget that business may 
flourish ultimately from hardship, 
and that real progress often comes 
more from a struggle with tough dif- 
ficulties than from soft repose amidst 
ease and plenty. Let us also bear in 
mind that the thinking portion of our 
population increasingly regards in- 
surance as an outstanding stabilizing 
factor in a changing economic world. 

Economists make an error in as- 
suming that all of man’s economic 
activities may be classified as coming 
under one or more of four categories, 
namely, production, exchange, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. No won- 
der they have had a difficult time to 
place insurance logically under some 


[ is always dangerous to assume 
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one of these four divisions of eco- 
nomics. Wealth, it is true, is pro- 
duced, exchanged from place to place, 
distributed from individual to individ- 
ual, and finally consumed by an ulti- 
mate consumer. But wealth also needs 
to be protected. Insurance (risk and 
risk bearing) is really distinctive in 
its economic function. It is a separate 
and distinct fifth division of the 
science of economics. Wealth—con- 
sisting of both human life values and 
property values—needs to be protect- 
ed against loss from a host of hazards. 
Risk and risk bearing, scientifically 
considered, is inherent in and an in- 
tegral part of every phase of our 
economic existence. The assumption 
and evaluation of that risk, as well as 
its elimination through prevention ef- 
forts in the first instance, are the 
functions of insurance. There is no 
way to avoid insurance, unless we are 
grossly foolish, and there is no sub- 
stitute. 


Cause for Optimism 


I am optimistic now because of 
the opportunities for the creation 
of an enormous amount of new wealth 
—both human life as well as material 
wealth—after this war is over, and 
this greatly increased wealth will have 
to be protected through the medium of 
insurance. War is a rude incident by 
way of wastage and destruction along 
productive lines. But after the dura- 
tion, the horrible gap caused by war 
needs to be replenished. Many talk 


THE FUTURE OF 


American System of Free 
Enterprise, Bulwarked by 
Life Insurance Industry, 
Will See the Nation Safely 
Through Period of Chaos 
Resulting From War 


By Dr. S. S. HUEBNER 


Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania 


about the absence of frontiers as com- 
pared with the past. That line of 
thinking is foolish, We have done 
little more than scratch the surface 
in this great land. The future still 
lies ahead, if man will but follow the 
opportunities. If we remain steadfast 
in preserving free enterprise, there 
will be boundless opportunities along 
creative wealth-producing lines, with 
respect to both human life values as 
well as the material wealth that hu- 
man lives create. And those oppor- 
tunities will be reflected in a corre- 
sponding growth in the volume of 
insurance. 

In the field of life insurance, I am 
confident of substantial progress along 
five main lines, which I shall endeavor 
to outline briefly. In all of these direc- 
tions, much stimulation will come 
from the enlarged educational pro- 
gram, to which I shall allude later, 
and which is designed to place insur- 
ance more adequately on the Amer- 
ican educational map. 

A Rapid Growth in the Volume of 
Insurance and Annuities. — This 
growth in volume will be attributable 
increasingly to natural demand and 
well-organized underwriting, and 
gradually less and less to streamline 
selling tactics. Only about one-seventh 
of the capitalized dollar value of hu- 
man life values in the United States 
is insured today, despite the 115 bil- 
lions of outstanding life insurance. 
With respect to accident and health 


insurance, which also relate to the 
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protection of human life values, it ap- 
pears that, despite a four-fold increase 
in premiums between 1818 and 1940, 
“not more than one gainfully occupied 
person in six or seven, allowing for 
duplications, has a policy.” Moreover, 
comparatively few, since they have not 
been educated in the matter, use life 
insurance today as property insurance 
to protect their non-life-insurance 
estate at the time of death. Compara- 
tively few, likewise, have as_ yet 
thought of a carefully planned pro- 
gram of life insurance to meet their 
family and business needs. A rela- 
tively small section of our middle 
class, as yet, views life insurance as 
a creative force highly beneficial to 
the policyholder, instead of regarding 
it as an expense and burden to be 
borne grudgingly. It is only within 
the last 15 years that we have begun 
to teach the concept o* human life 
values and the outstanding signifi- 
cance of the scientific treatment of 
those values along the same lines of 
organization, management and final 
liquidation that we have applied for 
many years to the organization, man- 
agement and liquidation of our prop- 
erty values. Education is rapidly 
throwing a new light upon the true 
economic functions of life insurance, 
and the result with respect to grow- 
ing volume will be truly astounding 
before very long. 

(2) A greater Recognition of Life 
Insurance as a Sound Savings and In- 
vestment Program.—At present the 
American life insurance portfolio 
totals approximately 32 billions, equal 
to about one-tenth to one-eleventh of 
the total material wealth of the na- 
tion. This portfolio, I feel, will not 
only greatly increase absolutely, but 
will also grow relatively when mea- 
sured in relation to the nation’s 
wealth. It represents the nation’s fin- 
est investment portfolio, owing to the 
widespread application of all of the 
Seven investment averages, as well as 
the use of conservative factors of 
safety. It is ideally suited for the 
proper protection of our _ people 
against the numerous pitfalls in in- 
vestment. 


Passing Difficulties 

I appreciate the difficulties which 
life insurance companies face today, 
owing to declining interest rates and 
the drying up of certain investment 
channels, and the tendency to empha- 
size death protection in opposition to 
the investment concept. Yet the 
thrift and investment function of life 


insurance—one of the greatest of all 
—is bound to prevail in the long run 
if life insurance is to fulfill its true 
mission. After all from an economic 
standpoint, life insurance is nothing 
more than a two-fold account, one side 
consisting of an increasing sinking 
fund, or savings fund, or investment 
fund, and the other side consisting 
of a decreasing term insurance, the 
decreasing term insurance declining 
at exactly the same rate that the in- 
vestment fund continues to increase. 
At the maturity of the contract, the 
investment fund will have reached the 
face of the policy, while the decreas- 
ing term insurance will have been ex- 
hausted to zero. 


Purpose of Insurance 

Outside of pure term insurance, 
what is life insurance but a device 
to assure a decent investment es- 
tate at the time of death for the 
benefit of dependents, or at the time 
of old age for the protection of self 
and dependents, or at the time of re- 
tirement from active work for the 
purpose of scientifically liquidating an 
accumulated fund created either by 
insurance or otherwise, through the 
medium of annuity arrangements. 
These outstanding functions must be 
fostered for the good of our people, 
despite existing investment difficul- 
ties. I feel sure they will be fostered, 
even though it may become necessary 
to base the investment portfolio upon 
a materially lower interest rate as- 
sumption than the one now prevailing. 

(3) Increased Use of Life Insur- 
ance as Property Insurance.—Here I 
am not alluding to the idea that life 
insurance is property. Everybody 
knows that life insurance is valuable 


property, except possible certain 


LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


courts of law. Rather I am stressing 
the thought that life insurance needs 
to be used as property insurance, just 
as fire and marine insurance are used, 
to protect the policyholder against the 
loss of his tangible property—his non- 
life-insurance estate. Life insurance 
exists to protect against the dollar 
loss of human life values, but it also 
serves to protect against the dollar 
loss of material wealth when occa- 
sioned by the death of the owner. 

When the owner of an estate dies, 
and merely because he dies, that 
estate is always subject to enormous 
and unavoidable shrinkage occasioned 
by social, economic and governmental 
demands. Death is inevitably the 
cause of loss to property, just as fire 
may be. I have in mind such factors 
as the cost of the last illness, funeral 
expenses, estate settlement costs, post 
mortem taxes of all kinds, loss of good 
will and intangible, unmarketable as- 
sets dependent upon continued life, 
loss because of unfulfilled mortgages 
and other obligations, and loss occa- 
sioned by absence of a dependable pur- 
chase plan arrangement with respect 
to interests in partnership and close 
corporations. 


Life As Property Insurance 


An entire volume might well be 
written on life insurance as_ prop- 
erty insurance. All such expenditures 
and possible losses need to be indem- 
nified through life insurance, and the 
deceased’s property estate thus be kept 
intact. For the average middle class 
estate, the first four shrinkages, name- 
ly, last illness expense, funeral ex- 
pense, estate settlement costs, and 
post mortem taxes, will take conserva- 
tively at least 25 per cent of the 
estate, whereas if life insurance were 








PRACTICAL BLESSINGS OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


| feel confident because | regard the American people as depend- 
able opponents against forces desiring excessive inflation or, worse still, 
a debasement of our currency. These two dangers, so often the result 
of war, are prone to lead to violent national socialism, designed to 
overthrow the middle class and to crush private initiative or free enter- 
prise, the greatest single creative and productive asset that any nation 
can have, and the asset that more than any one thing has made this 
land of ours the great rich country it is. If we remain steadfast in pre- 
serving free enterprise, so that we may continue to think and express 
and act our own thoughts, without the coercion and regimentation of a 
national socialist fist—and | assume that we shall have the good sense 
to remain steadfast—then | know that the future of insurance is assured. 


—Dr. S. §. Huebner. 
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used to pay that loss, the estate would 
remain undiminished. 

A careful analysis of the striking 
force of death, as regards an owner’s 
existing property, from the stand- 
points of (1) the rate of frequency 
of the occurrence within a given num- 
ber, (2) the average size of the loss 
occasioned, and (3) the amount of 
property subject to the hazard, will 
lead us to the conclusion that life in- 
surance is really the most important 
of all the forms of property insurance. 
Death occurs once in every three in- 
stances during the work years of life, 
between ages 25 and 65, and there- 
after death is a certainty. The aver- 
age loss is at least 25 per cent of all 














Total insurance 
in force 
increased 11.03% 

during 1940 


There is a reason! 
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the property involved. Moreover, the 
hazard of death extends to the entire 
estate, including even securities locked 
within a trust company box. Com- 
prehension of this all-important con- 
cept will be stimulated greatly by a 
proper education of the property- 
owning public, and the result will be 
a tremendous increase in the volume 
of life insurance. People will come to 
regard life insurance as a necessity 
for property protection, just as they 
are in the habit of regarding fire, 
marine, and the other so-called forms 
of property insurance. 


(4) Increased Use of Life Insur- 
ance for Bequest Purposes.—Collec- 
tively, philanthropic institutions of all 
kinds—colleges and universities, hos- 
pitals, churches, scientific establish- 
ments, charities of many kinds, ete.— 
constitute easily the largest single 
economic effort in the nation. In the 
past, such institutions benefit greatly 
from the wealthy, who gave generous- 
ly of their existing capital accumula- 
tions. But now it is recognized, owing 
chiefly to governmental policies, that 
the group of wealthy donors will soon 
be whittled down to substantial ex- 
tinction, and that philanthropic insti- 
tutions will have to look for future 
effective support to the many instead 
of to the few. Yet the many can not 
give effectively out of existing capital, 
but are obliged to contribute small 
sums periodically out of current in- 
come. Life insurance is admirably de- 
signed to enable the many to accumu- 
late painlessly such sums, the 1, 2, 
or 5 per cent a year out of current 
income, into a substantial total for a 
worth-while social cause at the end 
of a stated number of years. Educa- 
tion of the public will again bring 
about a realistic transition from the 
present dilemma to a practical whole- 
sale plan of contribution from the 
rank and file of the middle class, thus 
again adding substantially to the 
growth in the volume of life insur- 
ance. 


(5) Life Insurance Company Par- 
ticipation in the Conservation of Hu- 
man Life Values.—We are all ac- 
quainted with the loss prevention 
work of fire and casualty insurance 
companies, and we all know that pre- 
vention of loss in the first instance is 
the greatest insurance of all. As 
Benjamin Franklin emphasized “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” But why should not the 
same concept be extended to the pre- 
vention of loss occasioned by unneces- 
sary illness or premature death to in- 
sured human life values, particularly 


during the active working period of 
life. Such loss prevention work, 
through effective periodic examina- 
tions and otherwise, belongs peculiarly 
to the realm of life insurance com- 
pany activities. They are vitally in- 
terested, it is clear, and they are also 
best qualified to undertake such ef- 
forts. The life extension service will 
mean much to the policyholder, who 
can not afford in his business or pro- 
fessional life to be unnecessarily ill 
or to die prematurely. It will mean 
even more to the members of his fam- 
ily. It will also mean much to society 
to keep educated and trained humans 
fit and useful until the natural ter- 
mination of their working careers. It 





Lone TERM 
CONTRACTS 


ona 
short-term basis! 


Through Cal - Western’s liberal 
Premium Deposit Aceount 
agreement, surplus income ma) 
be set aside during the present 
“high income period” (at an at- 
tractive rate of interest) to pay 
future premiums, buy paid up 
insurance, or to provide cash 
for post-war needs. A powerful 
selling tool for the wage-earner 
who asks, “What about after 
the war?” 
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will also be profitable to the insurer to 
have the insured continue to pay pre- 
miums, and to delay the payment of 
a claim, so that the insured may ac- 
cumulate his own sinking or invest- 
ment fund and thus forego collecting 
too soon on his decreasing term insur- 
ance account. 


Necessary Service 


I can not be wrong in that line of 
reasoning. Much has already been 
done by certain companies, but I am 
confident that this service will see an 
enormous extension in the not dis- 
tant future. The insuring public is 
entitled to the service, and education 
will help greatly to promulgate the 
idea far and wide. In the past the 
service has been offered by invitation, 
and many of the public have failed 
to recognize the significance of the 
proffered service. I am wondering if 
it would not be wise to resort to edu- 
cation through the pocketbook. Fire 
insurance companies have shown us 
the effectiveness of that type of edu- 
cation. I am wondering if in life in- 
surance the insured could not be mo- 
tivated by two premiums, a higher 
one if nothing is done and a lower 
‘one each year if a definite course of 
action be observed. Personally, I en- 
joy the service from two companies, 
voluntarily offered, and feel grateful 
and deeply benefited. But even though 
afflicted with indifference in so impor- 
tant a matter, I would certainly toe 
the mark, if I could benefit my pocket- 
book. I am wondering also if the time 
is not about at hand when the com- 
panies will cooperate in the establish- 
ment of a clearing house arrangement, 
so that all who have given aggregate 
amount of insurance on their lives, 
irrespective of the number of com- 
panies granting the same, will be en- 
titled to a comprehensive periodic 
checkup, and thus extend the service 
to a much larger number of policy- 
holders than is possible if each com- 
pany operates separately in the 
matter. 


Growth of Insurance Education and 
Development of the Professional 
Concept 
‘The near future in insurance will 
be marked by an_ unprecedented 
growth in the institutional point of 
view, i.e., emphasis upon insurance 
a8 an institution rather than upon the 
individual units which make up the 
calling. And whenever a business or 
calling is viewed as an institution, in 
its welfare relation to society as a 
whole, a well-organized and widely 
used educational program at once be- 
comes basic. Judging from the ex- 
perience in other callings, such a pro- 





THREE TYPES OF 
PROSPECTS 


AND A 
PLAN FOR EACH 





1. One type of prospect is in an income 
classification where a package sale best 
meets the situation. 
A complete kit of visual material, di- 
rect mail literature and sales ideas is 
available to Connecticut Mutual repre- 
sentatives to help sell the prospect in 
this group. 


2. Another type of prospect is in the mid- 

dle income classification, and his situation 

usually calls for a simple programming job. 
A simple plan with tremendous appeal 
and with all the necessary supporting 
material enables Connecticut Mutual 
underwriters to do this intermediate 
programming job without burdensome 
and unnecessary details. 


3. And the third type is found in the upper 
income group. A rather thorough program- 
ming job is necessary to make additional 
sales here. 
Connecticut Mutual’s Estate Extension 
Plan gives the bigger buyer a visual 
picture of what he owns — what he 
wants —— how his life insurance inter- 
weaves with his general estate—and 
what he can do about the problem. 
Complete and unusual material han- 
dles a heretofore weighty program- 
ming job with dispatch and sales 


success. 


Conneclioul> Mulual 


96 years of Dependable Performance 
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gram already is and will increasingly 
follow the pattern of: 

(1) Establishing an _ educational 
program of degree standards in Amer- 
ican universities and colleges, pref- 
erably over a four-year period of 
study, for the callings of life, prop- 
erty and casualty insurance, which 
will comprise all of the general fields 
of knowledge with which the practi- 
tioner should be acquainted, and which 
are essential to the rendering of ex- 
pert service to the insuring public. 

(2) Establishing in our universities 
and colleges general survey courses 
in life, property, and casualty insur- 
ance for the lay student, as distin- 
guished from specialized instruction 
for those who intend to enter insur- 
ance as a calling. This is justified be- 
cause such general insurance courses 
are fundamentally important and well 
worthy of incorporation into the pre- 
scribed curriculum of _ collegiate 
schools of business. The subject of in- 
surance is vital to the future personal 
welfare of every college graduate, and 
as a collegiate subject a course in in- 
surance is justified quite as much as 
are other subjects now comprising the 
collegiate curriculum, and in some in- 
stances much more so. A recent sur- 
vey shows that 143 universities and 
colleges are already offering 157 
separate courses of this character, 
with an annual enrollment well over 
6000. But much more can still be 
done. The potential value of survey 
courses cannot be over-emphasized. 


A Growing Leadership 


Thousands of graduates leaving 
our universities and colleges each 
year, having had such a course, will 
go back to their respective com- 
munities to take their places as lead- 
ers in business, teaching, with the 
press, in the church, with civic and 
social organizations, in legislative 
bodies, etc., and they will go as friends 
of insurance, promoting its cause and 
spreading its beneficent influence far 
and wide to family, business, the 
professions, and social institutions. 
They will also furnish from their 
midst the army of needed teachers in 
colleges, high schools, and elsewhere. 

(3) Introducing the subject of in- 
surance—its basic principles and 
economics—into the senior year cur- 
riculum of our high schools, thou- 
sands upon thousands throughout the 
country, on a purely non-partisan, 
non-commercial basis. Only about one 
in ten of high school graduates goes 
further in his organized educational 
program, and about nine enter at once 
into family and business life. How 
important, therefore, this step would 
be to the insurance institution and to 
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the welfare of our people in their 
daily living. 

(4) Striving to instill in home of- 
fice executives, general agents, man- 
agers, and employers of all kinds in 
insurance, the following guiding 
thoughts: 

(a) To keep uppermost in mind the 
concept of insurance as a profession 
in its relation to the institutional wel- 
fare, the public service, and proper 
public relations. 

(b) To cultivate the ability to se- 
lect underwriting and other person- 
nel along careful lines, to obtain for 
this personnel the needed education, 
and to guide and encourage appointees 
into satisfying careers. 

(c) To contact their local univer- 
sities and colleges and cooperate with 
them enthusiastically, just as leaders 
do in the fields of law, medicine, engi- 
neering, architecture, teaching, etc. 
Where no institution of higher learn- 
ing happens to be available locally, 
there should be active cooperation 
with the representatives of other com- 
panies toward the establishment of 
study groups in insurance and its 
allied business subjects, with ade- 
quately paid teachers and on a basis 
of high standards. 

(d) To aim to secure a fair share 
of new man power directly from the 
graduates of institutions of higher 
learning, preferably from those who 
have endeavored to qualify for some- 
thing else and who are induced to 
make a change. Insurance, like other 
professions, must do its share in 
selecting and developing in the first 
instance its own new man power. And 
in this connectien there should be ac- 
tive cooperation with the employment 
divisions of institutions of higher 
learning. Such cooperation will be 
appreciated and responded to, espe- 
cially if the selection of the student is 
made early in his collegiate course, 
preferably at the end of the Sopho- 
more year, so that the following two 
years may include instruction along 
lines best adapted to a future career 
in the chosen line of insurance. 


Educational Benefits 


(e) To believe in the value of or- 
ganized education for the demon- 
strated man in his employ, and not 
only for the novice who is just begin- 
ning in the hope of giving him quickly 
a measure of success. Let us not for- 
get that a good man can be made 
better through proper education, but 
a poor stick will remain a poor stick 
irrespective of educational endeavors. 

(f) To realize that subordinates 
usually look up to their superiors for 
proper guidance, encouragement, and 
urging along sound career-making 


lines. An employer who does not care 
to bother with that responsibility is 
failing in his duty. Anyone fortunate 
enough to become an employer has two 
great obligations. One, of course, is 
immediate production. But the other 
is the intelligent guidance and urging 
of subordinates along proper career- 
building lines. That, too, is produc- 
tion of a long-range and institutional 
character. Other people will have to 
take our places some day, and all call- 
ings are dependent essentially upon 
human life values. Therefore, em- 
ployers should, as a social and busi- 
ness duty, assume seriously this sec- 
ond obligation, in the immediate 
present, to assure the progress and 
welfare of their profession in the 
future. 


Central Organization 


In any comprehensive program of 
education, like the foregoing, it is 
highly important to have a coordinat- 
ing central organization to guide the 
movement, and to keep it encouraged, 
growing, efficient, and high in stand- 
ards. Such a central organization is 
particularly valuable (1) to bring 
about the creation of specialized 
courses in insurance of universities 
and colleges along the lines already 
indicated; (2) to present the several 
types of insurance as a permanent 
and satisfying career for the able and 
conscientious, and to stimulate them 
to make the best use of their poten- 
tial powers; (3) to establish high edu- 
cational standards on a uniform basis 
throughout the nation, and to admin- 
ister these standards, with accom- 
panying examinations of degree stand- 
ards, so that properly qualified can- 
didates will be recognized with a pro- 
fessional designation; (4) to en- 
courage and foster the training of 
candidates in educational institutions, 
and under competent instructors in 
qualified groups outside educational 
institutions when necessary, for a 
career in life or property and casualty 
insurance; and (5) to cooperate with 
educational institutions in general in- 
surance education for the lay student. 

Fortunately, two such central co- 
ordinating organizations have already 
been created and are fairly adequately 
financed, on a national scale, upon a 
professional educational basis, and 
upon a professional designation of de- 
gree standards. Since 1927, the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, awarding the Chartered Life 
Underwriter (C.L.U.) designation, 
has operated most effectively in the 
field of life insurance. Today over 
2000 are already the holders of the 
designation. 
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Pertinent Items From the Gain and Loss Exhibit of 
Life Insurance Companies 


HAT the decline of interest earn- 

ings by life insurance companies 
directly affects the current cost of 
policies is axiomatic. Furthermore, it 
is evident that if the present down- 
ward trend in interest returns con- 
tinues, the companies will be driven 

look closely for a remedy in the 
direction of dividends and of reserve 
bases as well, perhaps, as to changes 
in mortality tables and loadings. 

Allocation of interest earned by a 
life insurance company on its invested 
assets is partly to increasing the cash 
values of the contracts, partly to pay- 
ment of death claims and partly to 
the rate guaranteed under the several 
optional settlement clauses in the 
policies. A chief source of dividends 
to policyholders is such interest as 
may be earned above such minimum 
requirements. 

The downward trend in the item of 
investment earnings of life insurance 


companies to their required interest is 
evident from the tabulation for 41 
companies presented on this page. In 
1939 the items was 112.9.. In 1940 it 
was 109.9, and in 1941 it continued a 
slight decline to 109.4. 

Similarly, the gain from interest of 
the companies shown was $101,653,- 
380 in 1939. From there it fell to 
$82,209,072 in 1940 and again to $80,- 
511,381 in 1941. Comparison with in- 
terest required to maintain reserves 
is evident in the table herewith, but 
it is apparent that the gain from in- 
terest is growing less and less and 
that the interest required to maintain 
reserves and the interest total return 
actually acquired are more and more 
nearly approaching a level. 

This tends to eliminate the margin 
upon which the companies have been 
operating in the past. It also makes 
it more and more likely that new 
policyholders will have to have larger 


amounts of life insurance in order to 
obtain a specified income from their 
contracts. To that extent, the move- 
ment (which is not something over 
which the life insurance companies 
themselves can exert direct control) 
can be said to have the effect of penal- 
izing the new policyholder as against 
the man who took out his income 
policy years ago. At the same time, 
it is a potent argument for maintain- 
ing policies in force so that current 
and subsequent changes in the situa- 
tion will not be likely to affect exist- 
ing policies. 

While it is almost impossible, at the 
present writing, to forecast what will 
happen to interest earnings of life in- 
surance companies in the proximate 
future, it is scarcely to be expected 
that there will be improvement in the 
rate of return for several years. In 
fact, the downward trend may con- 
tinue to be observed. 














1941 1940 1939 


Net Interest Investment Net Interest Investment Net Interest | 
Interest Required Earnings Interest Required Earnings Interest Required | Earni: 


Name of Company Earnings |to Maintain, Gain from | to Interest | Earnings to Maintain) Gain from | to Interest | Earnings | to Maintain| Gain from | to Interest 
‘equired 





Mutual Life, New York 45,316,414) 43,471,114, 1,845,300, 104.2 
~ Mutual Trust 1,955,466) 1,592,326 363,140! 122.8 
National Life, Vt. 8,019,200, 6,697,706 1,321,494) 119.7 
National Life & Accident 2,788,249' 2,575,658 212,591, 108.3 
New England Mutual 16,725,022) 14,744,148 1,980,874) 113.4 


New York Life 96,834,083) 78,952,339) 17,881,744) 122.6 
Northwestern Mutual 51,187,211) 39,166,896) 12,020,315) 130.7 
Northwestern National 2,589,208) 2,537,093) 52,115) 102.1 
Occidental! Life, Calif. 2,369,974, 2,013,563) 356,411; 117.7 


(Interest) Reserve Interest Required | (Interest) Reserve Interest Required (Interest) Reserve Interest | Ri 
: $ $ $ % $ $ $ % $ $ $ % 
Acacia Mutual 4,038,688 3,170,357 868,331 127.4 3,791,977, 2,956,034 835,943 128.3 3,612,926, 2,741,327 871,599; 131.8 
Aetna Life 22,802,492 22,387,192 415,300 101.9 21,514,138) 20,774,470 739 ,668 103.6 19,396,798 19,733,267, —336, 98.3 
American United Life 2,202,844 1,800,589 402, 2! 122.3 2,039,282; 1,732,873 306,409 117.7 | 1,989,226 1,678,969 310,257 118.5 
Bankers Life, lowa 9,006,676 8,255,621 751,055 109.1 8,759,706 7,841,237 918,469, 111.7 8,563,370, 7,412,891, 1,150,479) 115.5 
Berkshire Life 2,053,807, 2,045,731 8,076, 100.4 1,993,589, 2,012,746 —19,157 99.0 1,918,837, 1,926,158) — 7,321 99.6 
Calif.-Western States 2,188,768) 1,607,768 581,000 136.1 1,983,419, 1,777,995 205,424 111.6 2,027,305 1,696,456 330.849; 119.5 
Connecticut General 10,310,738 9,461,686 109.0 9,676,228 8.667.301 1,008,927, 111.6 8,959,953) 8,118,407 841,546; 110.4 
Connecticut Mutual 15,072,478 11,874,141, 3,198,337) 126.9 14,275,582, 11,101,806, 3,173,776 128.6 12,770,239, 10,358,039 2,412,200) 123.3 
Continental Assurance 1,123,019; 1,169,942 — 46,923 96.0 1,032,355, 1,061,145 —28, 97.3 963,269) 962,555) 714 100.1 
Equitable Life, New York 83,594,548) 76,661,822) 6,932,726 109.0 78,613,889) 72,352,937| 6,260,952) 108.7 76,294,561, 68,287,637' 8,006,924) 111.7 
Equitable Life, lowa 7,637,539, 6,716,244 921,295, 113.7 7,112,657, 6,302,465 810,192) 112.9 6,983,274, 5,983,230, 1,000,044) 116.7 
Fidelity Mutual 4,557,273, 4,385,644 171,629; 103.9 4,308,226) 4,168,225 140,001, 103.4 4,279,609, 3,977,437 302,172} 107.6 
General American Life 5,116,351 4,088,188, 1,028,163) 125.1 4,930,155) 4,041,168 888,987 122.0 5,047,024, 4,020,544 , 480) 5- 
Guardian Life, New York 4,845,775, 4,218,334 627,441 114.9 4,681,014) 4,011,933 669,081 116.7 4,595,339, 3,819,901 775,438; 120.3 
Home Life, New York 4,044,898 3,426,003 618,895) 118.1 3,939,768, 3,227,984 711,784, 122.1 3,890,002) 3,043,633 846,369| 127.8 
Jefferson Standard 4,735,938, 3,240,816) 1,495,122) 146.1 4,409,339| 2,986,999) 1,422,340, 147.6 4,031,816) 2,735,239) 1,296,577; 147.4 
John Hancock 35,859,580) 33,332,872) 2,526,708 107.6 32,952,308 30,898, 2,053,409| 106.6 31,126,519) 29,158,793, 1,967,726) 106.7 
Kansas City Life 3,997,882 4,127,534) —129,652 96.9 3,567,207 3,778,143) —210,936 94.4 3,531,384 3,631,840 — 100 456) 97.2 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 3,881,993) 3,383,731 498,262) 114.7 3,709,265, 3,179, 529,559| 116.7 3,523,480| 3,031,735 401,708) 116.2 
Lncoin National 4,924,322, 4,878.011 46,311, 100.9 4,416,132) 4,497,716 —81,584 98.2 4,304,586) 4,189,673 114,013) 102.7 
Massachusetts Mutual 25,182,189) 21,937,264 3,244,925) 114.8 24,410,854) 20,934,658, 3,476,196 116.6 22,657,209| 19,779,256| 2,877,953, 114.6 
Metropolitan 182,935,351 173,198,964 9,736,387 105.6  175,623,999'165,881,710) 9,742,289 105.9  175,031,921/159,835,412 15,196,509) 109.5 
Minnesota Mutual 1,879,637 z 682,661 196,976 111.7 1,735,021; 1,570,545 164,476, 110.5 1,735,525, 1,483,895) 251,630 117.0 
Monumental Life 976,803 ,195,340, —218,537 81.7 633,436, 1,072,132 —438,696 59.1 766,114 965,288) —199,174) 79.4 
Mutual Benefit 25,487,501 a" "862,254, 3,625,247 116.6 24,796,186 20,729,480) 4,066,706 119.6 24,082,130| 19,688,621 emmenns 122.3 
43,841,770 42,408,465, 1,433,305) 103.4 06.1 


43,849 , 262 4‘: 324,475, 2,524,787; 1 
1,739,471, 1,408,846) 

7,454,784 6,026,176, 1,428,608) 123.7 
1,971,630, 1,933,929 37,701; 101.9 
14,871,856) 12,896,380 1,975,476) 115.3 


93,087,837) 73,566,723) 19,521,114) 126.5 
48,512,162) 37,274,935, 11,237,227, 130.1 46,686,674 35,735,130, 10,951,544) 130.6 
2,289,527| 2,351,330 : 2,223,351; 2,201,640 21,711; 101.0 
2,126,687; 1,870,835 255,852} 113.7 1,919,079, 1,624,461) 294,618; 118.1 
| 22,551,182 20,617,909) 1,933,273) 109.4 


1,863,755) 1,495,509 368,246, 124.6 
7,778,804) 6,369,481) 1,409,323) 122.1 
2,334,634) 2,220,213 114,421) 105.2 
15,368,305) 13,828,092) 1,540,213; 111.1 


94,908,231, 76,741,342) 18,166,889, 123.7 


Penn Mutual 23,735,423, 22,980,943 754,480| 103.3 22,871,909 21,910,476 961,433, 104.4 

| J 
Phoenix Mutual 9,098,125, 8,801,028 297,097, 103.4 8,382,056) 8,286,078 95,978, 101.2 | 7,986,006) 7,776,062 209,944; 102.7 
Provident Mutual 12,960,575) 12,262,140) 698,435, 105.7 12,298,123) 11,770,259 527,864, 104.5 12,272,110) 11,291,427 980,683} 108.7 
Prudential 142,028, 197|136,175,997; 5,852,200| 104.3 (135,083,506)/128,683,351; 6,400,155 105.0 (134,323,979|121,637,884) 12,686,095) 110.4 
Reliance Life 4,793,826) 4,593,583 240,243; 105.3 4,663,385) 4,240,228 423,157, 110.0 | 4,402,424 3,820,702 581,722); 115.2 


2,915,648, 2,240,831; 674,817, 130.1 | 2,687,977 2,025,646, 562,331] 127.8 
| | } 

1,703,142] 1,636,057, 67,085| 104.1 | 1,735,010 1,600,562) 134,448] 108.4 

| 31,132,371) 29,969,992, 1,162,379 103.9 

| 12,401,982) 12,367,525, 34,457) 100.3 

'887,924, 066 786,270,686) 101 ,653,380) 112.9 


Southwestern Life 
State Life, Indiana 


3,029,104) 2,465,374) 563,730) 122.9 
1,798,793) 1,672,795) 125,998 107.5 


Travelers Insurance 31,580,456, 33,177,400) —1,596,944 95.2 32,306,228) 31,662,950 643,278, 102.0 
Union Central 12,848,930) 13,655,153, —806,223 94.1 11,672,190) 12,952,377|—1,280, 187) 90.1 


Totals... 938, 115,3461857,603,965 80,511,381. 109.4 908,551,522 826,342, 450 82,209,072, 109.9 
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With The Spectator 


Actuarial Society 
Elects Officers 


Joseph B. Maclean, vice-president 
and actuary of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, has 
been elected president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, succeeding 
John M. Laird, vice-president of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, at the Society’s 
annual meeting in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, last 
week. 

Other officers elected by the Actu- 
arial Society were: Vice-presidents, 
Edward W. Marshall, vice-president 
of Provident Mutual Life Insurance 





Joseph B. Maclean 


Company, and H. R. Bassford, actu- 
ary of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; secretary, Wilmer A. Jen- 
kins, actuary, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association; treasurer, 
Oliver W. Perrin, associate actuary, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and editor, John R. Larus, vice- 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

A mortality table designed to sup- 
plement the table brought out by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners was introduced in a 
paper delivered at the meeting by 
John H. Miller, vice-president and 
actuary of the Monarch Life of 
Springfield, Mass. The new table con- 
tained mortality rates for the first 
five years of a policy’s existence which 
had been omitted from the Commis- 
sioners’ table. 
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Mr. Miller’s figures emphasized the 
familiar fact that the past 15 years 
have witnessed not only a decided im- 
provement in general nation - wide 
mortality but an increased improve- 
ment in the ability of the insurance 
companies to select risks. Both of 
these factors, he pointed out, have 
contributed to the recent low mortal- 
ity rates experienced by the com- 
panies. 

= «8 


Noted Actuary 
Begins Retirement 


Francis M. Hope, vice - president 
and actuary of Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, is re- 
tiring in accord with the company’s 
retirement program after more than 
30 years’ service. But, in view of the 
emergency occasioned by the wartime 
loss of a portion of the company’s 
trained personnel, he has been draft- 
ed to remain as Actuary Emeritus 
and to continue as chairman of the 
underwriting committee. 

Clarence H. Tookey, associate actu- 
ary since 1936 and a veteran of 
more than 20 years’ service with the 
company, succeeds Mr. Hope as actu- 
ary. 

Mr. Hope, who has been in the na- 
tional spotlight in recent years be- 
cause of his championing the cause 
of low-cost life insurance for the 
breadwinners of the nation, entered 
the service of Occidental Life in June 
of 1910, when the company had less 
insurance in force than it now writes 
in a month. He placed at his com- 
pany’s disposal a fine actuarial talent 
and a wide practical experience gain- 
ed in his native city of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where he had studied with 
many of the actuarial great of the 
world and had worked 14 years in 
the Caledonian Insurance Company, 
Scotland’s oldest. 


Asst. General Counsel 


Of Mutual Life 


Vincent Keane has been made as- 
sistant general counsel of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Mr. Keane’s duties will be largely 
concerned with legal matters in con- 
nection with the company’s mortgage 
and real estate interests. He has been 
a member of the law department of 
the Mutual Life since 1940. 


Ordinary Production 


Off 22 Per Cent 


New paid-for life insurance for 
April showed a decrease of 5.5 per 
cent as against April of last year as 
shown by data from The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
amount for the first four months of 
this year was 16.8 per cent greater 
than for the corresponding period of 
1941. The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—not including re- 
vivals, increases or dividend additions 
—of 39 United States companies hav- 
ing 81 per cent of the total life insur- 
ance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For April the new business of the 
39 companies was $625,083,000 against 
$661,627,000—a decrease of 5.5 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $361,238,000 against 
$463,069,000—a decrease of 22.0 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was 
$139,022,000 against $147,462,000—a 
decrease of 5.7 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $124,823,000 against 
$51,096,000—an increase of 144.3 per 
cent. 

For the first four months of this 
year, the new business of the 39 com- 
panies was $2,883,544,000 against $2,- 
468,625,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1941—an increase of 16.8 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,035,519,000 against 
$1,738,170,000—an increase of 17.1 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$526,069,000 against $559,064,000—a 
decrease of 5.9 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $321,956,000 against 
$171,391,000—an increase of 87.8 per 
cent. 


New York Life 
Agency Changes 


The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has promoted three of its agen- 
cy men, effective June 1. 

Dudley Dowell, who has been super- 
intendent of agencies at the home of- 
fice, is advanced to the position of 
assistant vice-president and will di- 
rectly aid Vice-President L. Seton 
Lindsay in handling the agency work 
of the company. 

Raymond C. Johnson, who has been 
agency director of the Los Angeles 
branch office, will succeed Mr. Dowell 
as superintendent of agencies at the 
home office. 

John H. Lane, of the home office 
agency department, has been appoint- 
ed agency assistant. 
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Cc. L. U. Seminar 
In New York 


As you walk down Park Avenue in 
Manhattan, you see the Waldorf- 
Astoria ranging tall and clear above 
the adjacent buildings. As you sat in 
the Grand Ballroom and listened to 
the four speakers of the C. L. U. 
Seminar last week, you could not fail 
to notice that their topics ranged far 
and wide over the horizon of human 
interest; and human activity. There 
was the beautifully rhythmic speech 
of General Manager John Gowans 
Parker of Toronto’s Imperial Life. 
Interesting was his statement that 
Canadian experience shows that Cana- 
dian life companies are doing 17% 
more business with 25% fewer agents. 
How they do it? Simple: from the 
ranks of their agents they eliminate 
the poor producers, which process is 
facilitated by the requisites as well as 
the opportunities of the war. Sec- 
ondly, and the credit once more goes 
to the war, the seller of life insurance 
finds that competitive articles slowly 
but steadily disappear from the scene. 

We were not the only one to like 
the second speaker, Law-Professor 
Roswell Magill of lion-hearted Colum- 
bia. From the number of hands that 
went up for questioning and further 
elucidating, we feel entitled to say 
that the good Professor could have 
stayed there all afternoon. We 
wouldn’t have minded at all. Unfor- 
tunately, time ran short. Unfortu- 
nately, too, we are in a_ similar 
predicament: our space is short, and 
so we’d better meet Professor (call- 
me-Mister) Magill on the editorial 
page. 

Number three on the program was 
the Cassandra-voiced Joseph C. Ro- 
vensky, assistant coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, who gave us of his 
rich experience and wise counsel. Let 
no one think that our brothers in 
Central and South America are noth- 
ing but fifth cousins. Far from it. 


yphen ém7th_ 


"It ain't bad enough already, so my insurance company tells me 
they're giving me an extended term!" 


We just have to catch up with our 
task. What is that task? Well, to 
put it simply, it comes down to this: 
Our forefathers developed this coun- 
try from East to West. What we 
have to do is to develop it from North 
to South. To which truism we may 
add that our task seems somewhat 
easier, considering that the Indians, 
aside from poisoned arrows and 
shaved headdress, did not contribute 
much to the efforts of our grandpas, 
whereas we have the cooperation of 
nearly a hundred million people liv- 
ing south of the Rio Grande. So let’s 
get busy with our “little brothers,” 
and let’s take the word of our govern- 
ment that’it will be distinctly worth- 
while. 











John S. Sinclair, whose picture appears on our front cover, has just 
been made executive vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. At the same time, the retirement of Alfred L. Aiken, as board 
chairman of the company was announced. Mr. Aiken joined the New 
York Life in 1894, became vice-president in 1925, president in 1936 and 
chairman in 1940. He continues as a director. 

Mr. Sinclair, in addition to becoming executive vice-president, was also 
elected a director of the company, as was @wen D. Young, noted busi- 
ness leader. “Mr. Sifélair ofiginally became a = of the New 


York Life in July of 1941. 
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Over a Billion 


In Governments 


Purchase of an additional $50,000,- 
000 of the new 2% per cent Govern- 
ment bonds, due 1967, has been made 
by the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, this bringing to 
$150,000,000 its subscription for the 
new “Tap” issue since its offering on 
May 6. 

This purchase brings the company’s 
holdings of Government bonds to the 
impressive total of $1,339,067,000 
principal amount. 

The company now owns more Gov- 
ernment bonds than were in existence 
just prior to this country’s entry into 
the first World War, for on Jan. 1, 
1917, the gross Federal public debt 
was $1,226,954,000 or $112,113,000 
less than the Prudential’s current 
holding. 


Home Office Men 
Meet in Chicago 


The spring meeting of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on June 1-3. Chair- 
men of the sessions will be John H. 
White, New York Life; C. H. Norris, 
Aetna Life; Henry H. Jackson, Na- 
tional Life; R. C. McCankie, Equitable 
of Iowa; and Ross B. Gordon, State 
Mutual Life. 
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Made Agency Head 
Of Loyal Protective 


The Loyal Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, has appoint- 
ed W. B. Cornett of Columbus, Ohio, 
as vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Cornett attended Eastern State 
Teachers College and Lincoln Me- 
morial University. At the latter he 
was a member of the Students Train- 
ing Corps. After being principal of 
graded school for two years, he was 
appointed to the U. S. Military Acade- 
my at West Point but later resigned 
to enter Law School at Valparaiso 
University. 

In 1923 Mr. Cornett was made field 
director for several states in the Mid- 
dle West and served in that capacity 
until 1940 when he was promoted to 
superintendent of agencies. He is past 
president of the National Association 
of Accident and Health Underwriters; 
present chairman, membership com- 
mittee of the National Association, 
and executive secretary of the Ohio 
Association of Accident and Health 
Underwriters. For the present he will 
continue to make his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and will operate mainly 
from the Columbus office. 

The appointment of Mr. Cornett is 
to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
signation of E. B. Fuller as its vice- 
president. It is Mr. Fuller’s intention 
to leave the insurance business en- 
tirely and devote all his time to man- 
aging his estate in Alabama. 

The change in the Loyal’s field or- 
ganization has resulted also in the ap- 











Henry M. Kennedy 
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pointment of Agency Assistant V. A. 
Larsson to the position of assistant 
field secretary. Mr. Larsson has had 
a number of years experience in the 
field and for the past seven years he 
has worked in the agency department 
at the home office in Boston. 


Prudential Revamps 
Advertising Division 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, following the re- 
cent retirement of Arthur A. Fisk as 
manager of the advertising depart- 
ment, and Ernest W. Porter as editor 
of publications, has decided to bring 
into closer relationship the adminis- 
trative details connected with the 
company’s advertising and the work 
of preparing and editing its various 
publications. Therefore, as of May 
11, these functions were assigned to a 
new unit to be known as the advertis- 
ing and _ publications department, 
under the direction of Vice-President 
George H. Chace, with Assistant Sec- 
retary John H. Birkett in immediate 
supervision. 

Henry M. Kennedy, assistant editor 
of publications, is advanced to the 
position of manager of the combined 
department. Frank J. Price, Jr., asso- 
ciate manager of the advertising de- 
partment, is associate manager in the 
new organization and, together with 
other duties, will continue to deal with 
the press in publicity matters. 

William R. Foulkes, assistant edi- 
tor, became editor of publications. 
The entire staff of the two former 
units has been transferred to the new 


department. 





Frank J. Price, Jr. 





Life Insurance 
Gains in Illinois 


Life insurance in force in Illinois 
at the close of 1941 totaled $10,120,- 
899,754, it is revealed in the year’s 
reports for legal reserve life com- 
panies and assessment legal reserve 
companies, issued by Paul F. Jones, 
director of insurance. Of this figure, 
legal reserve life companies had $10,- 
017,100,473 in force in the state and 
assessment legal reserve companies 
had $103,799,281 in force. 

The year showed an increase of life 
insurance in force of $573,363,344, 
with legal reserve companies adding 
new business in the state of $532,945,- 
891, while assessment companies in- 
creased their business $40,417,452 over 
the close of 1940. 

Losses paid in Illinois during 1941 
aggregated $95,530,620, out of which 
total $94,851,643 was paid by legal 
reserve companies with assessments 
showing payments to policyholders of 
$678,977. This was an increase of 
$1,468,054 in the losses paid by legal 
reserve companies over 1940 and an 
increase of $176,933 for assessment 
companies, representing a total in- 
crease for the year in losses paid of 
$1,644,988. 

Owners of legal reserve life policies 
in the state paid total premiums last 
year of $313,857,975, while the report 
shows assessment companies received 
from policyholders during the year a 
total of $2,110,204. 











William R. Foulkes 


























Occidental Life 
Important Changes 


The Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, last week made 
several important changes in its field 
force and in the home-office agency 
division. 

A. D. Anderson, familiarly known 
throughout the Midwest as Occiden- 
tal’s “Accident Andy,” resigns as ac- 
cident and health division manager at 
Chicago to fill the key home-office job 
of accident and health superintendent. 
The production record of his territory 
nominated him for the post. 

F. B. Alldredge, who in more than 
15 years of service in Occidental has 
held several agency management posi- 
tions as well as a home-office agency 
department executive position, resigns 
his present post as accident and health 
superintendent to become _ general 
agent in the vital area of Stockton, 
Cal. He began his new duties May 18. 

E. H. Ferguson, a prominent figure 
in Chicago and Midwestern accident 
and health circles and a well-known 
executive of the Great Northern Life, 
is appointed as accident and health 
division manager in replacement of 
Mr. Anderson. 

John P. Kennedy is named an acci- 
dent and health supervisor for opera- 
tions in metropolitan Chicago, with 
headquarters in the company’s Chi- 
cago branch office. He resigned as 
manager of the accident and health 
division of the commercial Casualty 
Company to take his new position. 


New York Agents Choose 


Lester Einstein as Head 


At the luncheon-meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of the City 
of New York, Inc., held this Thurs- 
day at the Hotel Pennsylvania, it was 
announced by Lloyd Patterson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Nominations 
and Elections, that Lester Einstein, 
general agent in the Einstein-Salinger 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
had been nominated to be president 
of the association. The elections will 
be held on June 11, but no competi- 
tion is expected. Mr. Einstein hes 
been administrative vice-president of 
the association for the past two years, 
besides holding about all the commit- 
tee chairmanships that could be given 
to him, and so he was the logical 
choice for the organization’s top job. 
Somewhat more information about 
him appears in the column “Along 
City Streets” elsewhere in this issue. 


Other nominations announced at 
the same time included that of Diede- 
rich H. Ward, of the Union Central 
Life’s Charles B. Knight Agency, to 
succeed Mr. Einstein as administra- 
tive vice-president; George P. Shoe- 
maker, C.L.U., general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, to be public relations 
vice-president; Edward L. Reiley, 
C.L.U., general agent of the Penn 
Mutual, to be educational vice-presi- 
dent, and K. A. Luther, general agent 
of the Aetna Life, to be treasurer. 
Those selected to serve on the board 
of directors are the following: 
Charles C. Adriance, John Hancock; 
Patrick A. Collins, Metropolitan Life; 
David B. Flugelman, C.L.U., North- 
western Life; Elias Klein, Travelers; 
William J. W. Merritt, Guardian Life; 
Paul E. Orr, Jr., C. L. U., Mutual 
Life; C. Lamont -Post, C.L.U., inde- 
pendent; H. Arthur Schmidt, New 
England Mutual. 

Mr. Ward, who enters the succes- 
sion to the presidency, has served for 
many years as a director of the asso- 
ciation. He has been a member of the 
Union Central’s $500,000 Club since 
its inception and last year was a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. His father, J. Carlton Ward, 
was president of the association in 
1905. 


Legion Paper Lauds 
Life Insurance 


Throughout this year so far, The 
American Legion Magazine has been 
running a series of advertisements in 
praise of the work done by various 
industries in furthering the war ef- 
fort. 

With its July issue, the magazine 
prints a message lauding the life in- 
surance companies for the outstand- 
ing part they are playing in the drive 
for victory. The paper states that 
4000 fighter planes, 480 heavy bomb- 
ers, 380 light bombers and 390 tor- 
pedo bombers would, indeed, consti- 
tute a formidable airfleet but that the 
money which such a fleet would cost 
was put into government bonds by 
American life insurance companies in 
the first fifteen weeks of 1942. The 
amount was $568,000,000. 

By investment in government bonds 
and by loans to war-production in- 
dustries, says The American Legion 
Magazine, life insurance is helping to 
forge the weapons for attack which 
will bring final victory to the United 
Nations. Copies of the paper’s mes- 
sage are being distributed not only 
to subscribers but, through other 
sources, to thousands of policyhold- 
ers. 














Hartford's five life insurance companies, the Aetna, Connecticut General, Connecticut 


Mutual, Phoenix Mutual, and Travelers, on May 12 proudly paraded the fact that together 


they have put more than $750,000,000 to work to win the war by investing in Government 


bonds. The occasion was the city's mammoth Victory parade. Their float was graced by 


29 girls from the various companies, who represented the United Nations. One company 


thoughtfully presented the girls with accident insurance tickets which provided total cover- 


age of nearly $100,000 during the two and one-eighth miles of their trip. 
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New Responsibilities and 
New Opportunities 


Agents have a patriotic duty to 
perform in persuading the American 
people to invest some of their surplus 
dollars in life insurance, declared 
Paul F. Clark, vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, at the recent Chi- 
cago Sales Congress. This is a real 
responsibility and a great oppor- 
tunity. 

“The optional spending power of 
the American people will be increased 
many billions of dollars this year,” 
he explained, “and at the same time 
the number of commodities and ser- 
vices available for purchase will be 
greatly restricted throughout the 
duration.” The following figures 
clearly demonstrate the startling and 
significant changes in the flow of 
money in the United States. 

In 1935-36 national income was ap- 
proximately $60,000,000,000. This in- 
come was distributed as follows to 
39,458,300 homes or dwelling places 
occupied by families or individuals: 


No.in % of Popu- 

Group Group lation Income 
A 927,000 2.4 Over $5,000 
B 1,818,000 4.6 $3- 5,000 
C 4,434,000 11.2 2- 3,000 
D 13,920,000 35.3 1- 2,000 
E 18,359,000 46.5 Under 1,000 


In 1942 the national income will be 

approximately $100,000,000,000. This 
income, according to the most re- 
liable estimates, will be distributed 
to homes and other dwelling places 
occupied by families or individuals, 
as follows: 


No.in % of Popu- 

Group Group lation 
A 911,000 2.4 
B_ 1,788,000 4.6 


Income 
Over $7,370 
$4,900- 7,370 


C 4,360,000 11.2 3,720- 4,900 
D 13,688,000 35.3 1,980- 3,710 
E 18,053,000 46.5 Under 1,980 


What Happens to Group A 


In 1935-36, those in Group A, re- 
ceiving over $5,000, spent, on the 
average, $4,559 for “basic living 
costs”—food, clothing, shelter and 
medical care. 

They averaged to spend $799 in 
taxes. This left them to spend as 
they pleased for such items as auto- 
tomobiles, recreation, education, 
luxuries, savings and insurance, an 
average of $7,224. 

In 1942, the 2.4 per cent of the 
population which represents the high- 
est income group will receive more 
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-Prospecting 


than $7,370. This group will aver- 
age to spend $5,471 for basic living 
costs and $3,196 for taxes, which will 
leave them an average of $6,203 for 
optional spending power. This is a 
reduction in average optional spend- 
ing power of $1,021. 


Figures on Second Group 


Group B, 4.6 per cent of the popu- 
lation, which in 1935-36 had an aver- 


PROMOTED 


R. P. Tinkham, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life General Agent in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, en- 
tered the Life Insurance busi- 
ness in 1932 after a successful 
career in a security and invest- 
ment field. With six years basic 
training, he joined the Lincoln 
National Life as a soliciting 
agent in 1938 and after imme- 
diate success as a personal pro- 
ducer and trainer of men, he was 
promoted to General Agent on 
July 1, 1940. Under his guid- 
ance, the Pittsburgh agency is 
continuing to make rapid strides. 
Mr. Tinkham’s career is proof 
of the fact that there is room at 
the top at the Lincoln. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 

















age income of from $3,000 to $5,000, 
averaged to spend $2,168 for basic 
living costs and $20 for taxes, which 
left them $1,466 to spend as they 
pleased. 

In 1942, the 4.6 per cent of the 
group that will receive from $4,900 
to $7,370, will average to spend 
$2,602 for basic living costs and $380 
for taxes, which will leave them an 
average of $2,734 for optional spend- 
ing power. This represents an in- 
crease in average optional spending 
power of $1,268. 


Group C Is Larger Unit 

Group C, 11.2 per cent of the popu- 
lation, which in 1933-36 had an aver- 
age income of from $2,000 to $3,000, 
spent $1,594 for basic living costs 
and $9 for taxes, which left them 
$782 to spend as they pleased. 

In 1942 this 11.2 per cent of the 
population will receive from $3,720 
to $4,900, and will spend $1,913 for 
basic living cosst and $210 for taxes. 
This leaves them an average of 
$2,128 for optional spending power. 
This represents an increase of $1,346 
in average optional spending power. 


Third of Population 

Group D, 35.3 per cent of the popu- 
lation, in 1935-36 had an average in- 
come of from $1,000 to $2,000. Of 
this amount they averaged to spend 
$1,077 for basic living costs and $5 
for taxes, which left them $324 to 
spend as they pleased. 

In 1942, this 35.3 per cent will 
spend its $1,980 to $3,710 as follows: 
$1,292 for basic living costs and $53 
for taxes. This will leave them an 
average of $1,435 for optional spend- 
ing power, an increase of $1,111. 


Group E Is Largest 


Group E 46.5 per cent of the 
population, spent its 1935-36 average 
income as follows: $562 for basic 
living costs and $3 for taxes. This 
left them $24 to spend as_ they 
pleased. 

In 1942 this 46.5 per cent of the 
population will average to spend $674 
for basic living costs and $10 for 
taxes, which will leave them an aver- 
age of $415 for optional spending 
power, an increase of $391. 

Total optional spending power in 


’ billions of dollars is as follows: 
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Group 1935-36 1942 
A 6.7 5.7 
B 2.7 4.9 
C 3.5 9.3 
D 4.5 19.6 
E A 7.5 


Have Much More to Spend 


An analysis of this table shows 
the vastly increased number of dol- 
lars the big population groups will 
have for optional spending in 1942. 

The complete realignment makes 
the following changes in optional 
spending power (dollar figures are 
shown in millions:) 


1935-36 
% of 
Total 
ey  Bckcic wanes $ 6,700 37.64 
Se -Seciswcenens 4,500 25.28 
ee eee 3,500 19.66 
RD Te ocaadinienaws 2,700 15.16 
Me TE sssaweecnaas 400 2.24 
$17,800 
1942 
% of 
Total 
ED 6 ieisemanienntion $19,600 41.70 
NS es ieee 9,300 19.78 
EE a a core piencmns 7,500 15.95 
GN TY s.-5; cn ro iecns 5,700 12.12 
WE I Ss tawen ceaus 4,900 10.42 
$47,000 


Income Tax Incentive 
to Buy 


Permitting certain life insurance 
premium payments to act as credit 
against net taxable income in com- 
puting the federal income tax was 
one of the important matters taken 
up at the recent Chicago Sales Con- 
gress by C. J. Zimmerman, general 
agent in Chicago for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, and chairman of the law 
and legislation committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Zimmerman said the Treasury 
department had recommended to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
that should the income tax base be 
broadened as proposed, certain spe- 
cial exemptions be allowed for un- 
usual medical expenses, for taking 
care of children when the mother 
must work away from home, etc. This 
consideration is extended to the in- 
come tax payer in England, particu- 
larly to the one_in lower income 
groups, Mr. Zimmerman pointed out. 
Such income tax incentive for the 
purchase of life insurance to protect 
the home is highly significant. 

His committee makes the following 
recommendations: On insurance pur- 
chased at the following ages, pre- 
miums per $1,000 ef protection would 
be limited as follows; up to $20, $20; 


20 to 30, $30; 30 to 40, $40; 40 to 
50, $50, and 50 and over, $65. Limit- 
ing the amount of premiums which 
shall be given tax consideration is 
primarily to induce insured to pur- 
chase the type of cover that will give 
the greatest amount of permanent 
protection to dependents at the low- 
est cost. 

Under such limitation of premiums, 
the tax payer then would be allowed 
a credit against net taxable income 
according to the following, or some 
similar scale: On the first $1,000 of 
net taxable income, credit of 15 per 
cent; next $1,500, 82% per cent; next 
$2,500, 10 per cent; next $5,000; 7% 
per cent; next $5,000, 5 per cent; next 
$5,000, 2% per eent; next $10,000, 
2% per cent, and thereafter, nothing. 

The basic idea of granting this in- 
come tax incentive has such merit as 
to wararnt the proposal’s careful 
consideration by tax authorities, Mr. 
Zimmerman believes. 

I] a 


Morale Important in 


Sales Work 


“Ordinarily the question of morale 
means a difference of at least 25 per 
cent in the production of the same 
group of agents working in the same 
community under the same set of cir- 
cumstances,” said Judd C. Benson, 
home office agency manager of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati at the Chicago 
Sales Congress. “Today morale is 
even more important and accounts 
perhaps for as much as 50 per cent 
of the production of any group of 
men in a given territory,” Mr. Ben- 
son contigued. 
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100 PERCENT BACK OF 
THE GOVERNMENT— 


In April we had a meeting of our Home Office em- 
ployees—623 of them—about the payroll deduction 


Within forty-eight hours every employee in the build- 
ing had signed up, authorizing regular deductions defense. 
from their compensation for the purchase of Bonds. 
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ON TO VICTORY 


Somewhere in the phosphorescence waters 
of the Pacific; in war torn Philippines; in 
the chill waters near Iceland or on its rocky, 


barren shores; in Alaska, Ireland, Australia, our Ameri- 
can armed forces have established our first line of 


From the bridge of the freighter, or oil tanker, the 
skipper strains his eyes for any menace that might 
lurk in the sea, for in his hands is the lifeline of our 
nation—the transportation of huge quantities of guns, 
ammunition, food and materials to those outer defenses. 


America has a tremendous responsibility to the boys 
holding: that line and the officials and employees of 
Peoples Life are working 100% to carry out that re- 
¥ sponsibility, as well as give protection to those at 
home that they may carry on their part of the great 
war time program. 


You will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


INDIANA 
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American 3'2% Reserve 


KENTUCKY HoME MuTUwuAL LiFe INs. Co., 
LOUISVILLE, 
Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1000 


Ky. 


Rates Adopted April, 1942 








Endowment at 85 
20- Retirement 

Ord. Pay. 20- Endow- Endow- Income Term 
S Pref. Pref. 20- Year ment ment At60 At65 5- 20- 
az Risk Risk Ord. Pay. Endow. at60 at65 (Male) (Male) Year “Year 
15 34.456 58.98 15.34 25.14 45.08 19.17 17.58 32.59 26.37 
16 35.23 59.88 15.64 25.50 45.17 19.68 18.00 33.46 27.00 
17 36.00 60.78 15.94 25.87 45.24 20.22 18.44 34.37 27.66 
18 36.83 61.73 16.28 26.24 45.32 20.79 18.90 35.34 28.35 
19 37.68 62.70 16.62 26.64 45.41 21.39 19.40 36.36 29.10 
20 38.58 63.73 16.98 27.05 45.51 22.03 19.91 37.45 29.87 9.56 10.06 
21 39.48 64.75 17.36 27.47 45.60 22.70 -45 38.59 30.68 9.64 10.18 
22 440.48 65.85 17.75 27.91 45.71 23.42 21.03 39.81 31.55 9.73 10.33 
23 «41.50 66.95 18.16 28.35 45.82 24.18 21.63 41.11 32.45 9.82 10.47 
24 «4642.58 68.13 18.60 28.83 45.94 24.98 22.27 42.47 33.41 9.93 10.63 
25 443.73 69.33 19.06 29.31 46.07 25.85 22.95 43.95 34.43 10.04 10.81 
26 44.90 70.60 19.53 29.81 46.20 26.76 23.67 45.49 35.51 10.15 10.99 
27 «4646.15 71.90 20.04 30.34 46.34 27.75 24.43 47.18 36.65 10.29 11.20 
28 «447.45 73.25 20.56 30.88 46.49 28.80 25.24 48.96 37.86 10.41 11.42 
29 «48.80 74.65 21.12 31.44 46.65 29.92 26.10 50.86 39.15 10.56 11.67 
30 50.28 76.10 21.70 32.03 46.83 31.12 27.02 52.90 40.53 10.71 11.94 
31 «451.80 77.60 22.31 32.63 47.02 32.41 27.98 55.10 41.97 10.87 12.24 
32 53.38 79.20 22.97 33.27 47.22 34.06 29.03 57.90 43.55 11.05 12.57 
33 55.08 80.83 23.65 33.93 47.44 35.49 30.15 60.33 45.23 11.25 12.94 
34 56.85 82.50 24.37 34.61 47.68 37.04 31.33 62.97 47.00 11.46 13.36 
35 58.75 84.28 26.12 35.32 47.94 38.71 32.61 65.81 48.92 11.67 13.80 
36 «660.73 486.15 25.94 36.06 48.22 40.53 33.99 68.90 50.99 11.92 14.30 
37 «62.85 88.10 26.80 36.85 48.54 42.52 35.48 72.28 53.22 12.20 14.88 
38 65.05 90.10 27.68 37.66 48.87 44.67 37.07 75.94 55.61 12.48 15.49 
39 «667.43 192.25 28.65 38.53 49.25 47.05 39.04 79.99 58.56 12.81 16.18 
40 69.90 94.48 29.65 39.42 49.65 49.65 40.81 84.41 61.22 13.15 16.95 
41 «#72.55 96.83 30.73 40.36 50.11 52.60 42.75 89.42 64.13 13.53 17.79 
42 75.38 99.28 31.87 41.36 50.61 55.87 44.87 94.98 67.31 13.96 18.73 
43 78.38 101.93 33.09 42.41 51.17 59.54 47.17 101.22 70.76 14.45 19.77 
44 81.55 104.65 34.38 43.52 51.77 63.65 49.68 108.21 74.52 14.98 20.91 
45 84.90 107.55 35.75 44.68 52.45 68.30 52.45 116.11 78.68 15.59 22.17 
46 88.50 110.68 37.21 45.92 53.20 73.61 -57 125.14 83.36 16.27 
47 92.35 113.90 38.77 47.24 54.02 79.73 59.03 135.54 88.55 17.05 
48 96.45 117.40 40.44 48.65 54.94 86.86 62.90 147.66 94.35 17.93 
49 100.80 121.08 42.21 50.13 55.95 95.24 67.22 161.91 100.83 18.90 
50 105.43 125.00 44.10 51.71 57.06 19.97 
51 110.33 129.18 46.11 53.39 58.28 21.16 
52 115.60 133.63 48.26 55.18 59.61 22.47 
53 121.20 138.40 50.56 57.10 61.09 23.94 
54 127.18 143.18 53.01 59.14 62.71 25.54 
55 133.58 148.93 55.64 61.34 64.50 27.32 
56 140.38 154.75 58.44 63.69 66.47 29.28 
57 147.65 161.05 61.47 66.23 68.63 31.44 

155.45 167.78 64.69 68.96 70.99 33.82 
59 163.78 175.05 68.15 71.89 73.58 36.44 
60 172.68 182.88 71.87 75.05 76.42 39.32 
61 182.20 75.86 
62 192.40 80.16 
63 203.33 84.80 “s 
64 215.08 89.79 
65 227.63 95.13 








Settlement Options 
Of Sun Life 


The Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada, Montreal, just recently 
adopted a 2% per cent settlement 
option basis and 2 per cent guaran- 
teed rate for proceeds left at inter- 
est. 

New policies added are “Family 
Maintenance” and “Family Protec- 
tion and Retirement.” The latter 
plan is a family income form which 
pays 25 per cent of the basic policy 
at death, 1.25 per cent monthly to 
the end of the period, and then the 
remaining 75 per cent of the basic 
policy. 

At the end of the protection 
period the insured may elect to con- 
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tinue the same premium and provide 
a life income at 65 or continue the 
coverage as ordinary life with a cor- 
responding reduction in premium. 


Central Life 
Premium Changes 


The Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, has made premium 
increases on all its non-participating 
policies except term contracts. 

Double protection to age 65, triple 
protection to age 60 and family 
agreement forms have been added, 
and 10-payment life, retirement in- 
come and 10-year endowment con- 
tracts discontinued by the non-par- 
ticipating department. 
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War Clauses 


Under Review 


Frank L. Griffin, Jr., assistant 
mathematician of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, Newark, in a pa- 
per presented to the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America at its recent meet- 
ing, on war exclusion clauses, said, 
“The catastrophic hazards of war are 
so unpredictable both as to frequency 
and severity that it is impractical, if 
not impossible, to provide for them 
in life insurance premiums.” 


Limitations 


Therefore, “in placing some limita- 
tions on the war risk, a company 
must decide several fundamental 
questions. First, the risks intended 
to be excluded from full coverage 
must be determined; second, the most 
satisfactory means of effecting the 
desired exclusion must be decided 
(i.e., whether coverage is to be de- 
termined by status at time of death, 
by cause of death, or by a combina- 
tion of both); and third, a reason- 
able benefit must be provided in the 
case of deaths excluded from full 
coverage by the clause.” 


"Results" Proviso 


Mr. Griffin demonstrated that, al- 
though in event of a war death under 
the so-called “results” clause, it is 
correct to pay the reserve under the 
policy, under the so-called “status” 
clause, the return of premiums with 
interest constitutes a suitable limited 
benefit in event of a war death. 

Both by theoretical reasoning and 
by typical examples, he showed that 
for a “status” clause return of premi- 
ums with interest “would probably 
be safe for the first five or ten years, 
if there were no deferred extra mor- 
tality arising from the war.” 

He said, “Residual war mortality 
is a definite factor to be taken into 
account in appraising the theoretical 
aspects of a limited benefit under an 
exclusion clause.” 
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Connecticut General’s 
Non-Occupational 


Effective immediately, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, will insure those persons 
engaged in defense work and more 
hazardous occupations for injuries not 
arising out of, or sustained in the 
course of any employment for wage 
or profit. 

In making the announcement to the 
field, George Goodwin, secretary, ac- 
cident department, said, “Recent de- 
velopments have brought about a need 
for this form of protection. Changes 
due to the war are resulting in a 
shift for many of our present policy- 
holders from white collar jobs to some 
form of war industry, resulting in 
a material increase in premium if 
they are to continue their full time 
coverage. Many of these men feel 
that the premium is more than they 
ean afford, particularly when, as in 
most instances, they are now covered 
by compensation insurance. They 
have become accustomed to carrying 
accident insurance, value it highly, 
and do not like the idea of being with- 
out protection for the many types of 
injuries to which everyone is exposed, 
entirely aside from any occupational 
hazards. Most of them have little or 
no protection against loss of life, loss 
of time, or loss of savings that result 
from the ever present personal ac- 
cident hazard off the job. 

“In order to care for our present 
policyholders going into the industrial 
field and retain these valuable clients 
on our books, and, also, in order to 
enable our agents to take care of this 
vast new field, the company has de- 
cided to provide nonoccupational cov- 
erage for individuals engaged in oc- 
cupations classified below C. We are 
prepared to issue on satisfactory ap- 
plications policy forms TS, TWS, TD, 
or TR, subject to a rider which will 
exclude injuries arising out of or sus- 
tained in the course of any employ- 
ment for wage or profit. 

“By the use of this rider we can of- 





FARMERS AND TRADERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1000 
American 3!/2% Reserve 


Modified 


a Life 5-Yrs. 5-Yrs. 





Life 20- 20- 
2 Ord. Ist After Pay. Year At 65 
Life Endow. (Male) (Male) (Male), (Male) Years Years 


10 «11.18 19.10 42.45 
11 (11.36 19.40 42.48 
12 «11.59 19.71 42.51 
13 «11.84 20.03 42.54 
14 «(12.10 20.35 42.57 
15 12.37 20.69 42.60 
16 «412.66 7.78 14.25 21.03 42.63 
17 (12.95 7.88 14.61 21.39 

18 413.26 7.99 14.98 21.75 42.69 
19 «413.57 8.09 15.37 22.12 42.71 
20 13.90 8.19 15.78 22.51 42.74 
21 «(14.25 «68.28 16.22 22.90 42.77 
22 «14.61 8.35 16.67 23.31 42.79 
23 «14.98 8.45 16.90 23.73 42.82 
24 «415.37 48.59 17.18 24.18 

25 «15. 8.82 17.64 24.63 42.87 
26 16.22 9.08 18.16 25.10 42.90 
27 «16.67 +9.34 18.68 25.60 42.94 
28 «#417.14 9.62 19.24 26.11 43.05 
29 «17.63 9.92 19.84 26.64 43.12 


30 18.15 10.24 20.48 27.21 43.21 


31 «18.70 «10.57 21.14 27.79 43.32 
32 19.28 10.93 21.86 28.41 43.45 
33. 20.08 11.30 22.60 29.06 43.61 
34 «620.56 11.71 23.42 29.73 43.78 
35 21.26 12.13 24.26 30.44 43.98 
36 22.00 12.58 25.16 31.18 44. 
37 22.78 13.06 26.12 31.95 44.45 
38 23.63 13.57 27.14 32.76 44.74 
39 24.53 14.11 28.22 33.61 45.05 
40 25.48 14.69 29.38 34.49 45.40 
41 26.48 15.29 30.58 35.41 45.79 
42 27.54 15.94 31.88 36.38 46.23 
43 28.66 16.62 33.24 37.39 46.70 
44 29.85 17.35 34.70 38.45 47.23 
45 31.10 18.13 36.26 39.55 47.81 
46 32.43 18.95 37.90 40.72 48.45 
47 33.83 19.83 39.66 41.94 49.15 
48 35.32 20.76 41.52 -22 49.91 
49 36.89 21.75 43.50 44.57 50.75 
50 38.55 22.81 45.62 -99 51.67 
51 40.31 23.94 47.88 47.48 52.67 
52 42.17 25.14 50.28 49.05 53.77 
53 44.14 26.42 62.84 50.72 54.96 
54 46.23 27.79 55.58 52.48 56.27 
55 48.45 29.26 58.52 54.34 57.69 
56 50.80 56.31 59.23 
57 53.29 58.41 60.91 
58 55.93 60.63 62.74 
59 58.73 63.01 64.74 
60 61.72 65.55 66.92 
61 64.88 

62 68.25 

63 71.82 

64 75.63 

65 79.69 


Retirement 20-Pay. Retire- 
Income ment Income Term 
At60 At65 At60 


17.65 14.63 28.66 24.35 


18.21 15.03 29.34 24.87 
18.79 15.45 30.04 25.40 
19.40 15.89 30.77 25.95 
20.04 16.35 31.52 26.50 
20.72 16.83 32.29 27.08 7.66 7.92 
21.44 17.34 33.10 27.68 7.78 8.00 
22.19 17.87 33.93 28.30 7.88 8.09 
22.97 18.43 34.79 28.94 7.99 8.17 
23.80 19.01 35.67 29.59 8.09 8.25 
24.69 19.63 36.59 30.28 8.19 8.33 
25.62 20.29 37.55 30.98 8.28 8.39 
26.61 20.97 38.54 31.72 8.35 8.44 
27.67 21.69 39.56 32.46 8.40 8.49 
28.78 22.45 40.62 33.24 8.45 8.53 
29.98 23.25 41.71 34.04 8.49 8.58 
31.25 24.09 42.84 34.86 8.53 8.63 
32.60 24.99 44.00 35.69 8.55 8.69 
34.04 25.96 45.20 36.55 8.59 8.75 
35.59 26.98 46.45 37.48 8.63 8.85 
37.24 28.07 47.76 38.47 8.68 8.96 
39.04 29.25 49.15 39.52 8.74 9.10 
41.01 30.53 50.60 40.62 8.84 9.28 
43.15 31.89 52.13 41.77 8.96 9.48 
45.49 33.36 53.72 ° 42.96 9.13 9.71 
48.04 34.94 55.38 44.21 9.31 10.00 
50.83 36.63 57.09 45.50 9.54 10.33 
53.86 38.46 58.88 46.84 9.80 10.70 
57.16 40.41 60.73 48.24 10.10 11.11 
60.74 42.52 62.64 49.71 10.45 11.59 
64.64 44.83 51.23 10.85 12.13 
68.92 47.36 52.82 11.30 12.73 
73.65 59.16 54.50 11.81 13.39 
78.92 53.21 56.26 12.38 14.11 
84.81 56.50 58.11 13.00 14.94 
91.46 60.03 13.71 15.83 
99.03 63.89 14.44 16. 
107.80 68.15 15.25 17.81 
118.13 72.89 16.15 18.95 
130.46 78.20 17.16 20.21 
145.41 84.20 18.26 21.59 
91.04 19.53 23.14 
98.97 20.91 24.85 
108.21 22.43 26.69 
119.13 24.09 
132.21 25.89 30.89 
- 











fer very real protection on a nonoc- 
cupational basis at a comparatively 
low rate, the cost being the same to 
all eligible risks in the same age 
group. The premium charged will be 
that shown in the rate book for the 
respective policy forms when issued 
in Class A. 

“This form of protection is design- 
ed especially for the worker who is 
covered by workmen’s compensation 
while engaged in his occupation, and 
nonoccupational policies should be 
sold only to such persons. 

“These contracts will be offered in 
amounts up to $5,000 principal sum, 
$25 weekly indemnity and $1,000 medi- 
cal reinmbursement, subject to the 
usual 80 per cent rule.” 


New Publication 


Of Mutual Life 


The first issue, dated May, 1942, of 
“The Mutual Circle,” new monthly 
employee magazine of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, is now being distributed. 

The new publication is issued by 
the company under the auspices of 
the Mutual Life Association, or- 
ganization of Mutual Life’s salaried 
personnel, and is edited by Walter S. 
Story. The name for the new maga- 
zine was selected by means of a 
companywide contest. 
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Administration 
Pres. John M. Laird Ad- 


dresses Actuarial Society 


Full payment of life insurance 
claims arising out of the war is being 
made by United States companies in 
all civilian deaths except those re- 
sulting from aviation training and 
those occurring abroad, it was stated 
by John M. Laird, vice-president of 
the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford, in his presidential address be- 
fore the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica last week at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 

Claims on war clause policies of 
those in the armed service also are 
paid in full except that, if death oc- 
curs abroad or while in air service at 
home, the amount is reduced to the 
total of premiums paid plus interest, 
Mr. Laird declared. In view of the 
availability of $10,000 of insurance to 
men in the armed services, no pro- 
vision is made by United States com- 
panies for giving complete coverage 
such as is provided in Canada for an 
annual extra premium of about $90 
per thousand. 

In spite of the great hazard to 
civilians in war bombings in Great 
Britain, Mr. Laird said that most Brit- 
ish companies have been covering 
civilian war deaths for an extra an- 
nual premium of $10 per thousand. 
In fact, he added, “since the winter 
of 1941 there has been a tendency to 
lower the extra, and on participating 
policies some companies now give com- 
plete civilian coverage within Great 
Britain without extra premium.” 

Advising a reexamination of all 
essentials of the life insurance busi- 
ness in the light of latest develop- 
ments, Mr. Laird pointed out that “in 
former wars the interest rate rose 





Departmental 





John M. Laird 


with the destruction of old capital, 
the demand for new capital, and the 
increase in risk. In this war, how- 
ever, the national government in each 
of the principal nations has apparent- 
ly overcome the old fiscal laws and 
so far has succeeded in keeping in- 
terest rates down. .. . In the United 
States, the net effective rate (after 
deducting expenses and _ potential 
losses) on new money is apparently 
approaching 2% per cent.” 

In examining the changes in the 
national economy brought about by 
the war, he said that “purchasing 
power available for buying consumer 
goods will exceed the supply and 
therefore, to keep prices from soar- 
ing, each citizen is urged to spend 


SUCCESS IN CO-OPERATION 


We choose the wise long-range policy of building and 
sharing with our Agents, through our Lifetime Increas- 


ing Income Plan: 


1. Liberal ist year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 
2. Lifetime service commissions. 

. Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 


3 

4 

5. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 
6 

7 


. Co-operative Advertising and Prestige-building. 


Address inquiries: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. - 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 
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‘ should be no benefits paid. 


less and save more. The amount thus 
invested in war bonds, life insurance 
or other savings is an indirect curb 
on inflation.” 

Mr. Laird commented on the rising 
cost of operation and said: “Our com- 
panies are, of course, willing to pay 
our share of the nation’s heavy tax 
burden, but the tax-gatherers may 
easily overestimate our capacity to 
pay. Practically all our assets and 
income are merely held as a trust 
for policyholders and beneficiaries. 

“Many of our younger men have 
entered the armed forces or some 
other form of national service. A 
few life insurance executives have 
shifted to important work in the gov- 
ernment or war industry for the 
duration. There will probably be 
more and more opportunities for such 
public service on a full-time or part- 
time basis.” 


Achussial 


Social Security Consultant 
Discusses Disability 

If Federally administered tempor- 
ary disability payments become estab- 
lished, it is still probable that benefit 
payments will be postponed, W. R. 
Williamson, actuarial consultant of 
the Social Security Board, declared 
at the annual meeting of the Actu- 
Society of America, in New 
York last week. In making that 
postponement, he said, advantage 
would be taken of the “lessons taught 
us by privately administered dis- 
ability insurance.” 

Mr. Williamson examined the ex- 
perience of life insurance companies 
in disability insurance and pointed to 
the “tendency of claim rates to ad- 
vance when favorable selection is 
thoroughly exercised. During the first 
two or three years following the issu- 
ance of a policy, extremely low claim 
rates developed, during the early 
years many an executive liberalized 
the claim treatment under the con- 
tracts. Moreover, legal decisions were 
made by state courts further liberal- 
izing the treatment.” 

Experience in unemployment com- 
pensation had been somewhat simi- 
lar, he said. “In the laws established 
in state after state, it was decided 
that for two calendar years there 
It seemed 
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Digest ..... 


essential to build up a sufficient fund 
from which to pay grants to insured 
lives. Somewhat after the depth of 
the depression the unemployment 
compensation program was_ estab- 
lished and provided that a specified 
amount of taxable employment was 
a necessary precedent to the avail- 
ability of benefits. 

“So for two years there were no 
claims. Then there were successive 
periods: (1) an increasing activity 
for labor, (2) the drastic recession 
ef 1938, and (3) the gradual growth 
of labor opportunities thereafter. 
There has been the striking combina- 
tion of circumstances such that the 
claims outgo is so small as to make 
the current tax rates seem tremend- 
ously redundant. Therefore, there is 
a siepdy demand on the one hand for 
a marked advance in benefit,.payment 
and on the other for a drastic reduc- 
tion in tax rate.” 

The S.S.B. consultant said that the 
Federal coverage for old age and sur- 
vivors insurance has experienced se- 
lection to a marked degree:resulting 
from the elimination inthe early 
years of classes on which: the claim 
rates will be high. As these and other 
restrictions lose effect, he; foresaw an 
increase in claims such ‘as takes place 
in ordinary insurance at’ the lower 
ages and in permanent disability in- 
surance during the early years of 
exposure. 

7. w 
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Keystone Group Learns 
Results of Curtis Study 


How consumer income flows was 
shown to the Keystone Group (Phila- 
delphia chapter) of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association at their 
May luncheon meeting, by means of a 
preview of a new Curtis survey. 
Charts and findings of this survey 
were presented by John Brummett, 
of the advertising department of the 
Curtis Publishing Co. 

Analyzing the population’s income 
pattern for 1929, 1936 and 1942, the 
Survey indicates that there are rela- 
tively more families today in the up- 
per middle income brackets ($2,000 to 
$5,000) than there were in the pros- 
perity peak of 1929. Dividing the 
population’s aggregate number of 
families at the $2,000 income level, 


the investigation showed that twice 
as large a proportion of all families 
are above the level today as were 
above it in 1936. From 18.2 per cent 
in 1936, the total proportion of “eco- 
nomic units” or families above the 
$2,000 level has risen to 36.6 per cent. 

“Market opportunity “does not 
change,” he averred. “It is true 
that the upper half is paying the lion’s 
share of the taxes. But it is also 
true that they are getting the lion’s 
share of the income, and they are 
still able to come out of it with the 
greatest amount of money for sav- 
ings.” The Curtis graphs showed 
that the up-stepping process from 
1936 to 1942 is almost the exact op- 
posite of the down-stepping process 
from 1929 to 1936. 

“The $5,000-and-over bracket is 
definitely getting the largest share of 
the increase in the national income 
of the past féw years,” Mr. Brum- 
mett declared. “And the $2,000- 
3,000 and the $3,000-5,000 brackets 
are getting more than twice as much 
of the aggregate income as they were 
in 1936.” 

To confirm their figures, Curtis in- 
vestigators went into plants and of- 
fices to interview the middle-income 
groups, and found that many of them 
were people who had been in the same 
relatively good situation in 1928 and 
1929. 


Business Insurance 


Business Life Insurance 
Serves Double Purpose 


Business life insurance serves a 
twofold purpose, protecting a man’s 
family as well as his business, C. J. 
Frey, manager of the Erie Agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York, told 
the DuBois (Pa.) Life Underwriters’ 
Association at a recent meeting. On 
the one hand, Mr. Frey said, busi- 
ness insurance makes readily avail- 
able to a man’s heirs the agreed-upon 
value of his business interest in cash, 
should he die. On the other hand, 
if he is the one to live, it gives him 
complete and undisputed control of 
the business, free of interference and 
misunderstanding on the part of the 
heirs of the deceased member of part- 
nership. 

Also in the case of a closed cor- 
poration, Mr. Frey explained, busi- 
ness insurance allows the remaining 
shareholders to liquidate the interest 
of the deceased member on an equi- 
table, agreed upon basis and also to 
enjoy themselves the return on in- 
vestment commensurate with their 
efforts in promoting and developing 
the business. Individual proprietors 
also are prospects for business insur- 
ance in that their heirs are frequent- 
ly considered by creditors to be un- 
qualified to continue the business. 
Liquidation or forced sale provides 
the family with inadequate funds 
which must be supplemented by in- 
surance on the proprietor’s life. 
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Life Underwriters 
Push War Bonds 


Sales and pledges of War Savings 
Bonds by life underwriter volunteer 
“minute-man” members of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers have reached a total of $588,485,- 
816 as of May 1, it has been an- 
nounced by William H. Andrews, Jr., 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the association’s selling effort. 

Of the association’s 374 local or- 
ganizations, 356 are active in the sale 
of bonds, principally through salary 
savings plans, Mr. Andrews said. 
Installing the plans in large and small 
firms in almost every city in the coun- 
try are 17,636 association volunteers. 
Preliminary contacts have been made 
with 53,971 firms, and the association 
volunteers have installed plans calling 
for weekly or monthly s lary allot- 
ments by employees in 38,746 of those 
concerns. 

Employees in the contacted firms 
total 11,063,488, of which 6,805,864 
have joined the savings plan. Cash 
sales to date total $89,306,660, with 
yearly pledges of $499,179,156 bring- 
ing the grand total of sales and 
pledges to $588,485,816. 

Most of the association’s work in 
war bond sales has been accomplished 
in five months, Mr. Andrews said. 
Cumulative totals at the first of each 
month, showing the rapid rise in the 
figures, are as follows: December 1, 
1941, $3,000,000; January 1, 1942, 
$32,644,785; February 1, $117,756,430; 
March 1, $205,002,953; April 1, $394,- 
020,548; May 1, $588,485,816. Present 
indication# are that association mem- 
bers will soon be selling bonds at the 
rate of $200,000,000 a month, thus 
contributing at least one-fifth of the 
national monthly quota of $1,000,000,- 
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This 92-year old company isnow 
prepared to write a complete 
line of Group Life Insurance. 


1, Employer-Employee Group 
2. Wholesale 


3. Associations— Labor Unions 
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000 established by the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

The primary objective of the Na- 
tional Association’s bond - selling 
volunteers is $1,000,000,000 in sales 
and pledges by the time the Minne- 
apolis convention opens on August 
24. If present trends continue, how- 
ever, the association should reach that 
figure by the end of July. 
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Ben H. Williams 


Joins Mutual Life 


Ben H. Williams, since 1939 di- 
rector of sales for the Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed director of 
training of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, effective 
May 16. In his new position, Mr. 
Williams will be in charge of the 
training program for all Mutual Life 
representatives throughout the United 
States. He is a C.L.U. 

Mr. Williams is widely known for 
his work inthe field of life insur- 
ance sales training. For the past 
three years, as director of sales for 
Southwestern Life, he has been pri- 





Ben H. Williams 


marily engaged in the organization 
and administration of that company’s 
sales training program. Prior to his 
association with Southwestern Life, 
Mr. Williams was director of sales 
training for the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Iowa. Mr. Williams entered 
life insurance in 1931 after a brief 
career in the advertising agency busi- 


ness. 


Will Improve 
Home Office 


The North American Life & 
Casualty Company of Minneapolis, 
of which H. P. Skoglund is presi- 
dent, is making plans to improve ts 
home office building at a cost of 
about $150,000. Architects are John- 
son & Backstrom. Actual date for 


completion of the alterations has not 


yet been set. 
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Defense Theme For 


N.A.L.U. Convention 


“Life Insurance—Defender of Home 
and Nation” will be the theme of the 
53d annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, to 
be held in Minneapolis on* August 
24-28. 

The work of the committee this 
year, includes tightening the conven- 
tion program to enable delegates to 
engage in every activity while spend- 
ing one less day away from home, and 
reflecting the business aspect of the 
meeting through a review of what has 
been done by the agent in the national 
emergency and planning even more 
intensive efforts during the next year. 

Several changes have been made in 
the traditional convention schedule to 
provide for the greatest amount of 
work in the shortest time. The sched- 
ule of major events is as follows: 

Monday, August 24—National As- 
sociation board of trustees; Million 
Dollar Round Table—both all day. 

Tuesday, August 25 — National 
Council, all day; Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, evening. 

Wednesday, August 26 — Opening 
general session, morning; meeting of 
General Agents’ and Managers’ sec- 
tion and women underwriters, after- 
noon; president’s reception and ball, 
evening. 

Thursday, August 27—General ses- 
sion, morning; National Council, af- 
ternoon; Chartered Life Underwriters’ 
annual dinner and conferment ex- 
ercises, evening. 

Friday, August 28—Closing gen- 
eral session, morning; Fellowship 
luncheon, noon. 

- m 


Against Government 
Disability Plans 


The threat of Federal disability in- 
surance as contained in the recent 
annual report of the Social Security 
Board has caused considerable appre- 
hension as to the effect of such a far- 
reaching Federal plan, should it be- 
come enacted by Congress into law. 

As a result of this threat to the 
accident and health business, the In- 
surance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, which was founded in 1917, is 
playing a prominent part in combat- 
ing the undesirable Jegislation. 

About 1915 or ’16, a wave of social 
insurance proposals made its appear- 
ance in the form of compulsory state 
health insurance legislation in a num- 
ber of states. During the five years 
beginning in 1916, bills appeared in 
New York, Ohio, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 


Maryland, Michigan, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Oregon, and other 
states proposing to set up a com- 
pulsory state health insurance plan 
involving socialized medicine and cash 
benefits for loss of wages due to dis- 
ability. In addition, several state 
legislatures appointed interim com- 
mittees to undertake a study of this 
subject. None of these measures was 
ever enacted. 

Now, again, insurance is faced with 


a real threat tending to replace pri-- 


vate insurance with compulsory gov- 
ernment insurance. The Insurance 
Economics Society of America will 
function again and in order to better 
distribute information of this char- 
acter, committees are being organ- 
ized in. each state to effectively con- 
tact all insurance groups and to ade- 
quately place before non - insurance 
groups" the objectionable features of 
federal disability insurance. 


OWEN D. YOUNG 





Noted business executive is now a 


director of New York Life 
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COMPANIES 


The United States Life Insurance Company, New York, 
has signed with station WNEW for a series of thirteen 
weekly broadcasts to augment its metropolitan advertising 
program. These broadcasts, “Memories in Music,” are to 
be heard Saturday nights from 9.35 to 9.45. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
notes a gain in life insurance and annuities paid for April, 
1942, of $90,849, or 2.2 per cent, as compared with the 
April, 1941, volume. Paid business for the year to date 
now totals $19,397,358, representing a gain over the first 
four months of last year of 6 per cent. Life insurance in 
force has been increased by $5,498,191 during the same 
period, to a total of $624,218,225 as of April 30. 

The national “Homecoming” agents’ meeting of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company took place in 
Boston on May 18, 19, and 20. Long planned to coincide 
with the completion of the company’s new home office 
building, the meeting was the occasion of the unveiling in 
the main lobby of a series of eight mural paintings of 
events in early New England history. The annual meeting 
of the General Agents’ Association preceded the national 
convention. “The Importance of Life Insurance in a War 
Economy” was the general theme of the three-day pro- 
gram of discussion meetings. 

The Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, has 
cancelled the 1942, and subsequent, annual conventions of 
the company for the duration of the war, it was announced 
by F. W. Hubbell, president. This action has been taken 
because of the heavy war demands now being made upon 
the transportation facilities of the country. 

The Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, has 
appointed L. P. Brace, formerly field assistant in its 
Toronto City branch organization, to be branch supervisor. 
P. J. Harwood, also of the Toronto City branch, has been 
named field assistant. Mr. Brace became associated with 
the Canada Life in 1937, and has been a member of the 
senior production club for the past four years. Mr. Har- 
wood joined the head office in 1930, then went to New 
Brunswick as branch secretary, and later to New York as 
branch cashier. In New York he became one of the 
founders of the Life Agency Cashier’s Association of New 
York and its first president. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Company of America, 
Kansas City, has been licensed by the Maryland Insurance 
Department to do business in that state. Walter A. Raleigh 
has been appointed general agent in charge of the com- 
pany’s office in Baltimore. The Sudbrook Realty & Insur- 
ance Agency has also been appointed to represent the 
company. 

The Electric Boat Company, Groton, Conn., builders of 
submarines, has arranged with the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford, for Group Hospital and 
Surgical Expense Benefits for their employees. This plan, 
effective May 1, is on a cooperative basis. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company, New York, has 
appointed E. C. Wills of Los Angeles as agency organizer 
for southern California. Mr. Willis has had long experi- 
ence in the life insurance business. He was formerly gen- 
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eral agent, and later home office agency director, for the 
Bankers Reserve Life; agency vice-president of the Lib- 
erty Life of Topeka; then division manager in the south- 
west for the Ohio National Life. 

Robert L. Maclellan, vice-president of the Provident Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, Chattanooga, has been 
commissioned a Captain in the United States Army. Mr. 
Maclellan was graduated from Dartmouth in 1928, and at 
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LPHABETICALLY first on the Out In Front page of 
this issue is Paul J. Allen, agent of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, in Topeka, Kans. Mr. 
Allen started as a life insurance agent on a part-time basis 
with the Inter-Southern Life in 1930, while still at college, 
and entered the business on a career basis in January of 
1930. He currently produces a volume of sales that runs 
around a half a million a year and has an average annual 
production of a quarter of a million for the last five years. 
He does not qualify his prospects entirely on financial 
standing, but rather on a character rating, endeavoring 
to estimate probable future possibilities of individuals in 
his territory and servicing their needs as developments 
may dictate. He is active in civic work, takes a leading 
part in the Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scouts movements and be- 
longs to both the local chamber of commerce and the 
Kiwanis Club. He is a vice-president of the Topeka Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. Born in Holton, Kans., Nov. 
30, 1906. 


o *.s6 


HOOSING life insurance selling as a brand new career 

just eleven years ago, “Because its possibilities are 
limited only by one’s personal efforts and ability,” William 
W. Gardner paid for just a little over $100,000 for his 
first year; $471,050 for his last and averaged a quarter of 
a million a year for the past five years. He is a native of 
the State of California, born Feb. 17, 1895, and received a 
grammar school education in the town of Fowler, Calif. 
He has supplemented this limited educational opportunity 
by attending night schools and by special home study. He 
writes just over 50 per cent of his business in Whole Life 
contracts, 20 per cent in Endowments and smaller amounts 
of Annuities, Family Income arid Term contracts. He sees 
large loans on policies as a lapse hazard and endeavors to 
persuade the policyholder to reduce such indebtedness by 
systematically repaying the loan in small monthly pay- 
ments. Mr. Gardner does much of his business on taxation 
and business insurance cases; considers any responsible 
man with a job as a prospect. Like many other men whose 
educational advantages were limited as a youth, Mr. Gard- 
ner has gone further in self-development than most of his 
more favored contemporaries and one of his hobbies now is 
lecturing in the high schools and colleges he was unable 
to attend as a student. He is insurance adviser in the 
Fresno (Calif.) State College and is an agent in that city 
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once became connected with the Provident. While he was 
in charge of the life department, from 1936 to date, life 
insurance in force more than tripled. 

The Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, has ap- 
pointed E. J. Dunfee, C. L..U,, as manager for the Province 
of Saskatchewan, with headquarters in Regina. Mr. Dun- 
fee is well known in insurance and financial circles in west- 
ern Canada, where he has lived for 30 years. 
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Frank Ellington 














for the New York Life Insurance Company. His present 
annual production has reached the half a million mark 
and he has a five-year average of better than a quarter of 
a million a year, with time out for a regular fishing and 
hunting vacation and another two weeks for attendance at 
company and organization conventions. 


ONSISTENTLY writing better than a quarter of a 
C million new business each year for the past fourteen 
years—all with the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh—Willis H. Heilman, with headquarters in the 
home office city, finds it necessary to close a large volume 
of applications to attain his production goal each year. 
His average size policy amounts to $2,500, and he sells 
about 15 per cent of his business to women. Almost all his 
effort is directed to prospects for Whole Life and Retire- 
ment Income policies. He was born in Kittanning, Penna., 
on April 10, 1904, and was graduated from Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute of Technology; likes to prospect 
among merchants and professional men and devotes only 
about three days a year to convention attendance. 


IDNEY SILVERBERG, Continental American Life In- 

surance Company, Wilmington, Del., is another quarter 
of a million a year producer, prospecting in and around 
New Haven, Conn., since he entered the business in that 
city about six years ago. He obtains nine per cent of his 
business from women buyers; sells 60 per cent of his total 
sales on Whole Life contracts; 20 per cent in Birthday 
Endowments and 10 per cent Retirement Income. He was 
graduated from New York University, and was born in 
New York City on Feb. 23, 1901. Spends three weeks a 
year at conventions. 


Boe’ in Superior, Wis., April 27, 1899, and educated in 
California, his degree from Pomona College, Tom D. 
York was convinced by depression business experience that 
life insurance offered superior opportunities. He wrote 
close to $400,000 last year and has averaged a quarter of 
a million for five years for the Occidental Life in San 
Diego, Calif. He is interested in association affairs and 
spends two weeks each year at conventions. 


AGENCIES 


Carl Lyse, of the Twin City Agency of the Bankers Life 
Company, Des Moines, won highest honors in the Who’s 
Who contest conducted by that company for individual 
sales of more than $50,000 during April. Twenty-two sales- 
men qualified, with total sales of $1,275,482. 


Management Agency has been appointed general agents 
for the United States Life Insurance Company, New York. 
The new agency, with headquarters in Elizabeth, N. J., 
will specialize in the company’s reducing term plan of 
mortgage insurance. 


Morton H. Wilner, C. L. U., for many years general 
agent in Philadelphia for the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, Worcester, has been granted leave of absence 
in order to accept a commission in the United States Army. 
Edward Lobley will manage the Philadelphia office for Mr. 
Wilner. William Cheston Stockes, C. L. U., will act as 
assistant manager. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has given 
the thirteenth annual award of President’s Trophies, based 
on agency improvement, to the following for professional 
achievement during 1941: the Blosser & Hill Agency of 
Toledo, Ohio; the Paul R. Green Agency of Seattle, Wash.; 
and the Charles I. Mann Agency of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Three general agency appointments have been made by 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company, Des Moines; S. L. 
Ford to be general agent in St. Louis; H. O. Nelson to be 
general agent in Chicago; and A. N. Caines to be general 
agent in Waterloo. 


John M. Sisk of the L. W. Spickard Agency at Milwau- 
kee of the Bankers Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
has been made chairman of the Alumni board of directors 
of Marquette University. Sisk, former “Big Train” of 
Marquette, won fame at his alma mater in football and 
track. After graduating, he played with the Chicago 
Bears of the National Professional Football League for 
several years. 

Francis J. Hillers has been appointed general agent for 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, in Ogdensburg, N. Y., to succeed Irving I. Chase, 
who has resigned. Mr. Hillers was born in Danbury, 
Conn., and was graduated from Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt., in 1922. 


Ralph P. Ross, inventor of a string of mathematical de- 
vices for rapid calculation of income, settlement options, 
and sccial security benefits which are widely marketed 
throughout the country, has been appointed general agent 
for the Republic National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
and will work out of the home office. Other new general 
agency appointments by the Republic National Life are: 
James M. Lyon as general agent in Dallas; and Al C. 
Collins, formerly with the company’s Phoenix ageney, as 
general agent in Texarkana. 


Edward H. Von Deck has been appointed general agent 
at Washington, D. C., for the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vt. Mr. Von Deck succeeds Theodore 
W. Cook, resigned. 
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PASSING JUDGMENT 


By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


ELLING In To-Day’s Market, New Methods For Chang- 

ing Conditions, Selling Life Insurance In War Time— 
papers are being written and speeches are being made on 
these and kindred subjects almost daily. By this time, I 
guess we should realize that selling life insurance in 1942 
is different from selling in past years. But exactly how 
is it different? Are people buying now for different rea- 
sons? Are they buying different types of policies? What 
do we have to change? Our methods? Our neckties? Our 


personalities? 
* * 


THINK the answer to all of these questions is that the 

changes that have taken place are changes of degree 
rather than of kind. People still buy for the same old 
reasons, and they are still buying the same types of insur- 
ance. Therefore, the changes that we effect in our own 
methods, should be changes not of kind but of degree. 
We don’t need different methods—we need only better and 
more effective methods. We don’t need to motivate our 
people in a different manner, we need merely to motivate 
them more effectively. 


4 a * 


LL of which adds up to this thought: There is, today, 

a greater premium on skill than ever before. In 
the days of the Great Foolishness, one could pick a stock 
blindfolded and make money on it. Five years later it 
took a person with great knowledge to invest and re-invest 
without going broke. And, in our own field even poor sell- 
ing methods had their share of success in the Twenties. 
Now, it takes real ability for the life insurance man merely 
to keep his head above water. 


* * «* 


ET us stop thinking, then, in vague terms of new 

methods and changing conditions. Our attention should 
be focused on improving our skill. Whatever it is that 
we do, can and must be done better. Our presentations 
must be better organized, and must have greater clarity 
and precision and dramatic quality. Our prospecting must 
be more intelligently and more effectively performed. 


* * * 


ND the man who is either too lazy or too shortsighted 

to do these things will not find his income somewhat 
decreased. He will find himself out of the life insurance 
business. That is the real significance of the changing 
conditions we hear so much about. 





COMPANIES 


The Canada Life Assurance Company, Toront>, has be 
stowed its President’s Award on John MacKinnon, C. L. U., 
manager of the New Brunswick-Prince Edward Island 
branch. This award, based on factors reflecting every im- 
portant phase of agency management, is the highest honor 
a Canada Life manager on this continent can earn. 

The Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., was more than 22 per cent ahead in paid life 
business for the first quarter of 1942 as compared with the 
same period of 1941. The company’s accident and health 
department, now entering its third year, shows a gain of 
more than 100 per cent in premium income over last year’s 
first quarter. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
appointed William La Von Robison, manager of the Mon- 
tana agency in Billings since July 1, 1938, as manager of 
the Minneapolis agency of the company. 
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AVING been told by whatever is the modern equiva- 
lent of the “little bird” that Lester Einstein, gen- 
eral agent in the Einstein-Salinger Agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., is the official nominee for 
the post of president of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the City of New York, Inc., this reporter journeyed 
np to 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, and, once there, up to 
the 26th floor, to talk with Mr. Einstein. It should be inter- 
polated here, as reported more fully elsewhere in this issue, 
that this and other nominations weer announced at the 
association’s lunch- 
eon-meeting this 
Thursday, and that 
no competition is ex- 
pected at the elec- 
tions on June 11. 
7. E offices of the 
Einstein - Salin- 
ger Agency, which 
merit more descrip- 
tion than there is 
space for here, are 
carefully planned 
for intensive, per- 
sonal, individualistic 
work. It is only that 
kind of work that 
Mr. Einstein and 
his partner, General 
Agent Benjamin D. 
Salinger, have been 
interested in devel- 
oping, and it is that 
kind of work that won for that agency the President’s 
award in 1941 for the best all-round performance during 
the year. It happened that the agency had doubled its 
new business production goal for the year, but the com- 
pany’s award was based on effectiveness of management. 
agency development and quality of production. 


* 





R. EINSTEIN reached his forty-ninth birthday last 
Friday, the original event having taken place in 
Atlanta, Ga., May 15, 1893. In that Southern city Lester 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


“Back of our country’s program for victory there must 
be assurance that our cause is right and that as we fight 
we preserve the cause for which we fight,” Chester O. 
Fischer, vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Springfield, said at a recent joint 
meeting of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce and 
the Birmingham Association of Life Underwriters. 

Arthur C. Daniels, secretary of the Institute of Life In- 
surance since its organization in 1939, has been elected 
secretary of the Harvard Club of Long Island, of which 
H. V. Kaltenborn, noted radio commentator, is president. 

Lawrence Priddy, Jr., an assistant to Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute of Life Insurance, has been com- 
missioned a Captain in the Ordnance Department of the 
United States Army. He will assume charge of public 
relations and personnel work for one of the largest United 
States arsenals. 
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was educated and then helped his father in the latter’s 
large clothing-store. There were other jobs, such as being 
stock clerk for a paper manufacturer, but every now and 
then, Mr. Einstein recalls, he would go back to help his 
father. Then the first World War came, and Lester en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy, going first to the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard and later to France, where he served eleven months 
In Naval Aviation. After the war Mr. Einstein had a 
commercial traveling job in the South, but then married 
and came North to New York, where he entered the life 
insurance business. “Why?” Mr. Einstein paused, smiled, 
and replied: “Jobs were rather scarce then. I wanted the 
kind of work I could succeed in, and, because I enjoy help- 
ing others, a cousin of mine already in the business sug- 
vested that I should come in too. That cousin was Harold 
Regenstein, then with Perez Huff of the Travelers and 
now with the Massachusetts Mutual.” 


* ed 


IRST joining the Martin T. Ford Agency of the Equi- 

table Life of New York, Mr. Einstein in 1921 became 
assistant manager of that agency, continuing there until 
September, 1937, when he went to the Charles E. DeLong 
Agency of the Mutual Benefit. In that latter agency he 
was made agency assistant in January, 1938, holding that 
position to the end of 1939. Then on Jan. 1, 1940, he was 
appointed general agent for the Mutual Benefit and 
formed, in partnership with Benjamin D. Salinger, the 
Einstein-Salinger Agency, which brings us back to about 


where we came in. 
* * * 


ROMINENT not only in his profession, Mr. Einstein 

is also active in civic and defense work in his home 
town of Lynbrook, L. I., where he lives with his wife and 
two of their three children, Martha, 18, who serves in a 
nursing school, and Robert, 9%, who may eventually go 
into insurance; being altruistic like his father, Edward, 
14%, is at school in Middleburg, N. Y. Mr. Einstein was 
recently appointed a sector warden in the Air Raid Ser- 
vice and is one of the key men on the American Legion 
Drill Team, being one of the instructors in Lynbrook’s 
first school for training selectees before they enter active 
Service; that school started on Wednesday of this week. 


THISWESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


ODAY, boys with the bankrolls are the men who wield 

the cold steel and uncouth manners. You can’t sell 
them pension trusts. Stuff about taxation and estate plan- 
ning would get a swell laugh if you tried it. The tech- 
nique used on the peacetime business executive is suddenly 
outmoded. To use it would savor highly of Rube Gold- 
berg’s twenty ton gadget for swatting gnats. 


ROBLEMS of one sort or another have always existed. 

So far they have been solved. There is little doubt the 
present one will be solved, too. The answer is self-evident. 
While the problem simply stated seems to be one of “Whom 
and How to sell?,” an examination of the troubles of the 
past will reveal that it was always that way. The problem 
was always “Whom and How to sell?” 


ACK in 1899, one J. Edward Yoch, youthful citizen of 

Belleville, Ill., decided he was sufficiently man of the 
world to own some life insurance. So, businesslike, he 
set aside one day to buy himself a policy. It was quite an 
event. He took a day off work for the job. It had been 
growing on him for some time. Many agents had called 
on him but he had not been ready. Now he was 16 years 
old. Time was ripe. 


E called first on the Travelers agent. “I want to buy 

$10,000 of life insurance,” he said, thereby ruining 
that individual for life. He wanted term insurance; no 
other. So he was examined and the policy written up. 
He went about his usual duties again, waiting for the 
policy to be issued. When it finally arrived, it was for 
$10,000 alright but, it was a 20-year endowment with a 
40 per cent lien against it retiring at the rate of $500 per 
year because his older sister had died at age 36 from 
tuberculosis. That was the method of rating up a case, 
then, though Mr. Yoch was in perfect health, himself. 


FTER trying unsuccessfully the Massachusetts 

Mutual, the Fidelity Mutual and the Northwestern 
Mutual he decided he did not want any life insurance. The 
first company would have no part of him. The second re- 
turned his application for term insurance with a 20-pay- 
ment life with a 45 per cent lien. The Northwestern 
Mutual would not insure him until he had reached age 
36, the age at which his sister had died. He gave up the 
idea entirely, then. After all, there is a limit to a guy’s 
perseverance. But some time in 1911, when he was 28, 
the restrictions had been eased enough so that he secured 
his first policy, from the Northwestern Mutual, rated at 
age 36. That served him for seven years. Then in 1918 
he secured his second policy, for $15,000, that came back 
as he ordered and without rated charges. Nineteen years. 
So, if the agency men are worried about the contemporary 
irritants and puzzlers, I’m not. At least I’m not worried 
about the resourcefulness of the agents. They are sales- 
men. And it won’t take a salesman 19 years these days. 
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FOR A NEW APPROACH... to justify an interview with 
the prospect who “won't buy any more /ife insurance”... 
the presentation shown above provides the Pacific Mutual 
underwriter with an ideal solution. It shows the prospect 
... easily, quickly, persuasively... how his most valuable 
asset, his income,can be protected through Pacific Mutual's 
5-Way Plan. In one package the prospect is offered not 
only life and retirement protection, but also immediate 
disability protection covering sickness, accident and hos- 
pitalization. 

Pacific Mutual's 5- Way Presentation shown above gives 
the underwriter something new and different to offer his 
prospects. It's the tool that completes his selling kit. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, 
Complete Life Insurance Coverage 
Life, Retirement, Accident, Sickness and 5-Way e Participating 
and Non-participating e Mortgage Insurance, Salary Savings, 
Juvenile Insurance, Salary Continuance, and other Special Forms. 
PACIFi:ic MUTUAL SERVICE SINCE 1868 


CALIFORNIA 
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Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


T always happens to me. Time and time again, when I 

am in the midst of a sales presentation, expounding the 
possibilities of a Life Sales Kit to some general agent, he 
ups and says, “How are you fixed for life insurance?” 
Egad, reversing the tables on me! With such a solid blow 
delivered in the heart of my sales talk, the rest is easy. 
Then the questions flow from him in a slow and easy 
fashion. Am I married? Do I have any chi'dren? How 
much insurance do I carry? Before you can say “Nebu- 
chadnezzar” he has a tentative program drawn up; a 
retirement income plan for the wife and me and an educa- 
tional endowment for our son. As he talks along, I could 
visualize the little woman and me, in our declining years, 
spending the summers in the Berkshires and the winters 
in Florida and having our lad graduate from Notre Dame 
with all expenses paid. It was a splendid plan and I agreed 
with all he said. But enough of this, I came to conquer, 
not to be conquered. So rudely interrupting his pic- 
turesque dissertation of the benefits of life insurance, | 
blurt out, “Well, what about one of these Life Sales 
Kits?” The general agent, untangling his legs and lean- 
ing forward in his swivel chair, blandly remarks, “Now, 
what were you saying about those Kits.” And I start 
once more with my sales talk. I don’t blame the general 
agent, he takes his insurance where he finds it, but I 
earnestly wish he would tell his story to me after business 
hours. I like to listen to it even though I can’t afford it. 


T’S a darn shame somebody in the life insurance busi- 

ness doesn’t think up an appropriate slogan to impress 
on the American people the excellent financial support 
rendered by insurance companies these days in backing 
Uncle Sam in this titanic struggle that envelops the 
world. It was brought home to me forcibly the other day 
while witnessing a “Victory Parade” in Hartford, Conn. 
Hundreds of organizations with appropriate floats par- 
ticipated in the parade and among them was an insurance 
float sponsored by the insurance companies of Hartford, 
bedecked with beautiful girls and truly a big credit to 
its designer. But to my mind something was missing. 
From my observation point that plaudits of the crowd were 
lacking when the float passed, but when the Colt Arms 
contingent rumbled by with its penetrating slogan, “Give 
The Jap A Jolt With A Colt,” the applause was terrific. 


ITH all due respect to’ the large defense industries, 

the insurance companies with their money bags are 
just as essential in winning the war. To give you some 
idea of what the leading life companies of New England 
are doing in this war for freedom, the following statistics 
were taken from a tabulation contained in a recent issue 
of The Spectator, showing the amcunt of government 
bonds owned as of Dec. 31, in percentage to total admitted 
assets. The roll call was as follows: Aetna Life, 23.3%; 
Phoenix Mutual, 19.3%; New England Mutual, 19.2%; 
Connecticut General, 14.2%; John Hancock, 12.1%; Na- 
tional Life, 9.5% ;,Mass. Mutual, 8.7%; and Connecticut 
Mutual, 6.0%. 
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Present Trends Of 
Canadian Business 

War mortality has been held to a 
very small part of total Canadian life 
insurance death claims thus far, 
though the war death rate has steadily 
increased since September, 1939, John 
G. Parker, general manager of the 
Imperial Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, today told the New York 
Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, speaking before their annual 
seminar on economic and social trends, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City last week. 

Reviewing the war experience of 
life insurance in Canada, Mr. Parker, 
said that in 1940 war claims were 2.2 
per cent of total claims; in 1941 they 
were 6.2 per cent and in the first 
quarter of this year they have been 
8.3 per cent. He pointed out that in 
the last war, total war deaths aver- 
aged 75.3 deaths per 1000 per year 
and increased steadily during the war 
years, from 52 per 1000 in 1915 to 83 
per 1000 in 1917. 

Purchase of new life insurance has 
increased materially in Canada dur- 
ing the war, in spite of greatly in- 
creased taxes and war bond subscrip- 
tions, Mr. Parker said. Last year total 
ordinary insurance purchased was 
$530,000,000, nearly 15 per cent above 
the 1938 total and in the first quarter 
of this year purchases have been 27 
per cent ahead of the same period of 
last year. There has also been a very 
great expansion in the amount of 
group insurance owned. 

In addition to the increase in new 
insurance, there has been a sharp re- 
duction in policy terminations, Mr. 
Parker said, a natural reflection of 
the great increase in national income 
and employment. 

The greater volume of insurance 
has been handled by a much smaller 
staff of agents, the personnel showing 
a steady decrease in the two and one- 
half years and now being 25 per cent 
fewer than before the war, due to en- 
listments in the armed forces and 
transfers to war production activities. 
Additions to personnel will be difficult, 
Mr. Parker said, under the new selec- 
tive service orders, issued in March, 
by which no one can become a life 
insurance salesman without permis- 
sion of the selective service board, 
based on non-qualification for military 
service. It is unlikely that any per- 
mits will be granted for men between 
21 and 30. 

Gasoline rationing has already af- 
fected the efforts of life insurance 
agents and resulted in a sweeping pro- 
gram of increased efficiency in plan- 


ning. All agents have been told to 
zone their calls and work by appoint- 
ment, in order to make the maximum 
possible calls with the minimum of 
travel. 

The life insurance offices in Canada 
have made a notable contribution to 
the financing needs of the government 
in its war effort, Mr. Parker con- 
tinued, subscribing to one-sixth of the 
February Victory Loan, or $140,000,- 
000, in addition to the $120,000,000 
subscribed to the Victory Loan of last 
June, huge figures when related to 
the population and wealth of Canada. 


Illinois Department 


Moves Chicago Office 


Chicago offices of the Illinois De- 
partment of Insurance were moved 
Friday, May 15, to Room 2400, Board 
of Trade Building, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd. The offices have been located in 
the Insurance Exchange Building 
since the establishment of the branch 
in 1933. ° 

Removal to the new quarters will 
afford greatly increased facilities for 
rendering service to the public, said 
Director Paul F. Jones. 





Arthur, ran the Japanese blockade. 














Big enough—strong enough—it withstood the pounding of the Sulu Sea. . . yet 
it had a high degree of maneuverability which enabled it to take advantage of every op- 
portunity so as to carry out its mission. Such was the type of craft—Uncle Sam’s fast 
patrol torpedo boats—that shot up the Japanese at Subic Bay, and with General Mac- 


Such an institution is GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE—big enough and strong 
enough—as proved by its time-tested service of 41 years, successful weathering of epi- 
demics, wars and economic storms, and by its present ratio of $112.13 in assets for 
every $100.00 of liabilities. Maneuverable enough to change our ways of doing 
things practically overnight, if need be, to take advantage of new situations . . . as, for 
example, when we sensed the need for an agents’ retirement plan back in 1939, and 
put such a plan into effect in 1939. Such maneuverability has benefited our men to 
the extent that they have already operated .for three years under the benefits of a re- 
tiren.ent plan—and one which requires no contribution on their part. 


Write A. B. Olson, Agency Vice President, for details of our 
“BUILDERS OF MEN” Agency Plan 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Organized 1901 


One of Uncle Sam’s famous P-T 
boats, of the type which evacuated 
General Douglas MacArthur, his fam- 
ily and his aides from the Philippines. 
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With The Editors 


Tax Questions and 


Answers 


AYBE you have and maybe 

you have not seen the 
Broadway production “Let’s 
Face It.” Well, we can tell you, 
it’s darn good entertainment. 
Taxes, of course, fall somewhat 
short of entertainment but they 
fit right in with what we mean 
when we say “Let’s face it.” And 
by the way, when Professor 
Roswell Magill stepped before 
the C.L.U. Seminar in New York 
City recently, he came mighty 
close to “good entertainment.” 
However that may be, let’s face 
taxes: 

This is the way the professor 
put it: in 1918 we had about 
45% of total tax income from 
federal sources. Now it is about 
67%. And don’t forget the state 
and municipal taxes. If we add 
them all up, we have as great or 
greater taxation than they have 
in Britain or Canada. Only they 
had a high tax level twenty 
years ago. Our trend has been a 
rapid increase in a very short 
time. And our taxes are still 
going up. So is our cost of liv- 
ing. Between these two, the 
profit margin is ever more 
tightly squeezed. It becomes 
ever more difficult to lay up an 
estate. And the era of making a 
mountain out of a molehill (for- 
give this our own simile) or a 
million out of a $10,000 invest- 
ment, is gone with the Volstead 
and McCumber laws (we hope). 
From here on out let’s play the 
game of question and answer: 

Q. What can we do to protect 


life insurance from the killing 
pace of taxation? 

A. It may be advisable to give 
greater attention to the semi- 
public character of life insur- 
ance. Take a $10,000 policy on 
which premium payments would 
amount to, say, $6400, with the 








Life insurance benefit payments con- 
tributed 3.7 cents of the 1940 national 
incame dollar. This compares with one 
cent in 1900. 

Of every 100 men starting a business 
career when they are 20, approximately 
24 will have died before they reach 60— 
that is, when their earning power is 
greatest. At the end of another 15 
years only 38 will be alive. 

Lives of United States citizens, cap- 
italized on earning power, are worth six 
to eight times as much as all capital 
and consumption goods and all personal 
wealth, industrial, farm and government 
establishments. 

Only 16 per cent of the lowest income 
insured families interviewed in a test 
survey of 2,000 families had any other 
savings in banks, postoffice accounts or 
credit unions. 

—Republic National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas. 








remaining $3600 representing 
earnings. Inasmuch as_ the 
character of life insurance is 
much closer to that of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions 
than that of a department store 
or a shipyard, why should not 
part of these earnings be granted 


the privilege of exemption? 
Why should not provision be 
made for deduction of life insur- 
ance premium payments from 
taxes? 

Q. Is the life insurance estate 
necessarily subject to the estate 
tax? 

A. By no means. While the 
threat of sudden death is, of 
course, an important considera- 
tion, practically every purchaser 
of life insurance hopes to be 
able to retire at some future 
date on the basis of his life in- 
surance savings. (Thumbing 
through the SPECTATOR ..., 
we find that not a few realize 
this desire....) Hence, it may 
benefit life insurance not a little 
if the retirement feature would 
be emphasized over and over 
again. 

Q. What about taxing the 
pension fund? (The audience 
demonstrated such a suspicious 
interest in this item that Prof. 
Magill was afraid it would have 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
on its collective neck in no time.) 

A. The best safeguard might 
consist of two measures: 1) 
make the pension fund abso- 
lutely irrevocable so that it is 
clear beyond any reasonable 
doubt that no part of the fund 
might revert, by coincidence or 
otherwise, to the entrepreneur; 
2) make it all-inclusive so that 
no argument can be raised as to 
the existence of any loopholes. 

We do not swear that these 
were the professor’s own words, 
or even thoughts. But that is 
how we understood his argu- 
ments, and we cannot help but 
feel that they make a lot of sense. 
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